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ve in extent, infinite in ety 

from the tropical Ecuador to iat: 
estancias of Argentina... from the pictur- 
esque antiquity of Peru to the ‘urbane 
modernity of Santiago and Buenos Aires 
... South America offers so much to see 
over so great an area that time alone has 
been the barrier to its full enjoyment. 

The Panagra Route, down the air 
speedway of South America’s west. coast, 
conquers that obstacle. Great modern 
American planes, operating on a fast and 
frequent schedule with liberal stop-over 
privileges, make it possible to see more of 
South America—with moretime forseeing it. 


Learn more about this time-saving, — 


scenic part of Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem. Write today to our New York office for 
free booklet, “The Panagra Route,” illus- 
trated in full color. For additional infor-— 
mation, see your travel agent, any airline 
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” you're around 40, you’re lucky! 
If you’re younger, so much the 
better. You can havea steady month- 
ly income guaranteed to you for life 
starting when you reach 55—an in- 
come that most men that age 
couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, 
definite Plan, and putting in some- 
thing each year, you make it easy to 
get a guaranteed monthly income 
for life when you retire. 


$1800 a Year 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you are 40 now and you 
qualify for the following Plan paying 
$150 a month at age 55. Here is 
what your Plan will provide: 

1. A check for $150 when you reach 55 


and a check for $150 every month there- 
after for the rest of your life. 


2. A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3.A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disabil- 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Licome Plan 


ity stops your earning power for six 
months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed 
by a company with over half a bil- 
lion dollars of insurance in force. If 
you want to retire some day, and are 
willing to lay aside a portion of your 
income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You 
can have all the joys of recreation or 
travel at the time when every man 
wants them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $150 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at age 55, 60, 65, or 
70. Similar Plans are available to 
women, 


COPYRIGHT 1939, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


What does it cost? We can tell 


you the exact cost as soon as we 
know your present age, how much 
income you want and how soon you 
plan to retire. In the long run, the 
Plan usually costs nothing, because 
in most cases you get your money 
back—and more—at retirement age. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You 


, will receive, without cost or obliga- 


tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 
trated booklet shown below, which 
explains the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Plan. Send for your copy 
now. The coupon is for your con- 
venience. 
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Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
427 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 











Date of Birth 





Business Address. 
Home Address. 
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SHOULD BE 
NO TWO WAYS ABOUT IT 


Men in the shop and men in the office 

have a right to expect the same degree 

of comfort and sanitation in matters 

affecting personal health and self-re- 

spect. And drinking water is a very 
rsonal habit. 

There will be no TWO WAYS 
about it when you install AJAX or 
AERO sanitary paper drinking cups 
in the plant as well as in the office. 
They'll pay—in better health and bet- 
ter esprit de corps. 


Any type of drinking fountain can«.+sily 
be equipped so that cups can be used. 


























SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for handsome metal wall cab- 
inet and a complete filling of cups, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. 
Address Dept. C4, nearest Division. 


AJAX AERO 
Seniteny Paps Drinhing Coe 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 
Divisions of 


vi A\E R/O 
United States Envelope Co. i) 


Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Drinking Straws . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 




















LETTERS 





Mr. Pro and Mr. Con 


I read in Newsweek for Mar. 18 your 
comment on the farm propaganda meet 
ings held all over the US a week ago to- 
day. I attended one of these meetings here 
and, when Roosevelt ended his radio talk, 
there was not a single bit of applause. So, 
observing this and wishing to call it to the 
attention of the crowd, I rose and stated 
that we should not let such a wonderful 
political talk go unapplauded, and started 
to clap my hands. Even then there was no 
enthusiasm. 

Later on, there was a sort of round-table 
discussion and I was called upon, since I 
live on my farm. I explained that a ticket 
was sold to me under misrepresentations; 
that it was to be a farmers’ meeting but I 
later found it was nothing but a New Deal 
propaganda meeting and that, since I do 
not even want to associate with New Deal- 
ers, I thought the man who sold me the 
ticket should return my money! When I 
sat down I got rousing applause. 

I doubt very much if we are to have any 
more of this New Deal after next election 
even if Roosevelt does run, which I think 
he will not. 

BYRON De FOREST 


Great Falls, Mont. 


I can’t understand the American Farm 
Federation’s bellow of “politics” (NEws- 
WEEK, Mar. 18) over the Mar. 8 dinner 
party-broadcast, which NEWSWEEK re- 
ported under the headline “Wooing the 
Farmer.” 

Seven years ago everyone from the 
butcher to the candlestick maker was cry- 
ing to Washington: “Save us!” The farmer 
wasn’t crying, he was demanding. In some 
parts of rural United States he was defying 
the courts and pouring milk on the high- 
ways. He was saved. 

F. E. MONTGOMERY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





War of Demagracy? 


The war in Europe has progressed now 
for six months and as yet no terminology 
to properly identify it for future historical 
reference has been coined. 

Sinee France, England, and Finland are 
considered democracies and Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Italy are governed by dictators or 
demagogues, why not term this present war 
the “War of Demagracy?” 

J. JOSEPH MARSHALL 


Palatine, Ill. 





‘Aged’ Men 
While Harry Miller of Youth Today is 


registering his complaint about the indis- 
criminate use of the term “youth” (NEews- 





NEWSWEEK 


WEEK, Apr. 1) , may I register a complaint 
about the use of the word “aged.” 

On two different occasions I have noticed 
the headline “Aged Man Struck by Auto,” 
and upon reading the articles found that 
in each case the person involved was 60 
years of age. 

A 60-year-old man is not a spring chick- 
en, and few of them spend much time crow. 
ing. However, we do object to being called 
“aged.” A lot of the hard work of today js 
being done by men past 60. 

H. M. WILEY 
Manager 
Wheeler Gas Co. 
Wheeler, Texas - 





Frozen Soldiers 


I have been thinking about those pic. 
tures Newsweek and other publications 
were carrying during the Russo-Finnish 
war—pictures of dead Reds frozen in fan- 
tastic positions—and wondering how that 
could happen. I grant that a man can 
freeze to death, and that in the process his 
body will become as stiff as a fence rail, 
but it seems curious that he might freeze 
with arm upraised, for example. 

R. M. FISHER 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Such questions are answered in the cur- 
rent Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, replying to a Boston physician 
who asked: “Is it possible . . . for anyone 
to be frozen stiff ...in a standing position, 
in the act of throwing a grenade, or lying 
with a leg straight up in the air?” The 
journal states that cold alone cannot freeze 
a person stiff, but that exhausted soldicrs 
who are suddenly inflicted with a mortal 





International 


A frozen Russian soldier 


wound may be affected by an “instanta- 
neous cadaveric rigidity.” Even this spasm- 
caused stiffness won’t hold up an unsup- 
ported body, however, and when rigid sol- 
diers are found in upright positions, they 
are usually supported by some near-by 
object. 
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If a census man asked us 














Our name is Tracy-Locke-Dawson 

Our age is 27 years 

Our permanent home is New York and Dallas 

Our business is Advertising 

Our clients are 31 in number — 11 added within 3 years 


Our swell average is 8)4 years of service per client 


Our list of products 
advertised includes Borden dairy products in the Southwest, Conoco 
Germ Processed motor oil, Conoco Bronz-z-z gasoline, 
Dr. Pepper, The Household Magazine, Imperial 
sugar, Mallory hats, Newsweek magazine, and Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift bulk shortening 


Our name is (to be sure) Tracy-Locke-Dawson 














d’apres A. M. CASSANDRE 






DINNER 
aT U...BUT 


firsta Dubonnet Cocktail. The world knows Dubonnet 
: as the “Great French Appetizer.” It is a deft blend 
of French wines with a flavor neither too sweet— 
nor too dry. Enjoy it before dinner . . . tonight. 












TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- 
chilled. 

THE AMERICAN WAY-—Dubonnet cocktail— 
half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add 
twist of lemon peel. 

THE LONG, TALL WAY—Dubonnet and soda. 
Jigger of Dubonnet, juice of Y lemon, ice 
and fill glass with soda. 
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DOWN THE BROAD TO 


MERCURY CLUB CONVERTIBLE 


A ras oF coLor headed for high 
adventure. A silent car to carry two 
through soft, moon-shadowed night. 
Greeting to Spring—in a long, low 
car with the top down! A clean-lined 
car, as eager and fleet as youth itself 
—for people young in spirit. . . . It’s 
a long way from the old-time open 
cars to this smoothly streamlined 
Mercury Club Convertible. Snug top 


The Engine Does I¢ All. Touch a knob on 
the Mercury instrument panel—and the top 
goes up or down automatically — easily, 
smoothly, surely. This increases the useful- 
ness of the top, makes the Mercury Club Con- 
vertible a thoroughly practical car to own. 


operates automatically — folds down 
out of sight or closes tightly against 
the weather. Front seat is regular 
sedan-width, generously planned for 
three big people and the 
wide rear seat brings your guests in 
under cover. The smooth rear deck 
conceals a roomy luggage compart- 
ment. Solidly braced, the five-passen- 
ger Mercury Club Convertible body 


A Roof for Five. Top covers front and rear 
seats—room for five in comfort— inside. Up- 
holstery in Saddle Brown or Antique Finish 
Red leather. Top in tan or black with red 
piping. Instrument panel in blue-and- 
silver tones. Eight beautiful body colors. 


White sidewall tires extra 


is as practical and convenient in ser- 
vice as it is distinctive in appearance. 


Far aneap of its first-year popularity 
records, the 1940 Mercury 8 continues 
to win the confidence of experienced 
motorists. In size, in roominess, in 
power, in comfort and luxury, the 
Mercury is everything a big, fine car 
should be . . . with one important 
addition: extraordinary ECONOMY. 
(Owners report up to 20 miles per 
gallon of gas!) Have you seen the five 
distinguished body types? Arrange 
for a try-out—the Mercury has a 
way on the road that speaks volumes. 


Built by the Ford Motor Company— distributed by 
Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Ford dealers 


Mercury 8 








KEEPING UP WITH THE LITTLE WOMAN _ 





. . « How a new basic material helps makers of refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, and roasters meet 
housewives’ demands. How this same basic material might help you . . . 


N GRANDMA’sS DAY—even in mother’s day 

—a refrigerator often let food spoil... 
the range made the kitchen hotter than 
Tophet . . . and the water heater provided 
only enough water for one hot bath at 
a time. 

And did the housewife of that era pro- 

test? She did not/ She took these house- 
hold inconveniences for granted. 

' But today it’s different. Today, the 

smart home manager ‘demands as her 

right all kinds of advantages that would 

have seemed like Heaven to Grandma. 

For instance... 

From her refrigerator she expects uni- 
form low temperatures to keep her foods 
perfect, to supply sufficient ice to carry 
her through a long, hot week end. In brief, 
she expects it to do its stuff and last a 
long, long time. 

From her range she expects quick, even 
heat, low fuel bills, and year-around com- 
fort while cooking. 

From the heater she expects a quantity 
of hot water that will be more than 
enough to take care of all the demands of 
all the family all the time—and at low cost. 


Yes, today the lady of the house is a 
whole lot more demanding than she used 
to be. She expects and gets higher stand- 
ards of performance. And how she has 
been supplied by the household appli- 
ance industries is another feather in the 
cap of American business ingenuity. 

And now, a new basic material is aid- 
ing these industries in offering still more 
value for every dollar she spends on 
household appliances. 

For the pacemakers in these industries 





Less Expensive units made air condi- 
tioning practical for neighborhood movies, 
beauty parlors, small shops. Fiberglas Dust- 
Stop* Air Filters, inexpensive and replace- 
able, helped manufacturers lower their prices. 
Result ? ‘More business. 


use this new basic material as insulation. 
As such, it’s highly efficient. It not only 
keeps cold and heat where they belong, 
but it has other advantages as well (of 
which more later). 


What is this new basic material? It’s 
called Fiberglas.* Although an unseen 
servant in 90 per cent of its uses, it is 
adding new sales values to hundreds of 
products today. 

For it makes available in practical 
form the long-known thermal insulating 
properties of glass. In scores of fields, 
Fiberglas is setting new quality stand- 
ards, saving weight, speeding up produc- 
tion, and offering new advantages both 
to buyer and seller. 


Being glass, Fiberglas basic material 
doesn’t burn or decay. It isn’t harmed 
by moisture. It isn’t food for rats or ver- 
min. No acid (except H2F:) will eat it. It 
won’t conduct electricity. It’s as un- 
changed by time as time itself. 


Indeed, Fiberglas is glass. But glass 
with this fascinating and important dif- 
ference: instead of coming in solid, in- 
flexible sheets, Fiberglas comes in a 
variety of fibrous forms. 


It can look and feel as soft and springy 
as wool. It can look and feel as thin and 
porous as the sheerest cloth. And again, 
strange as it may seem, Fiberglas ...in 
threads much finer than a human hair... 
can be practically indistinguishable from 
the finest textiles. And it has enormous 
tensile strength! 

Yes, it’s a versatile basic material. It 
made possible the first inexpensive and 
replaceable air filter, which in turn made 





Not So Long Ago it was the early bird 
that got the hot bath. Now the whole family 
does—and gets it economically. Why? Fiber- 
glas insulated storage tanks keep water hot- 
ter longer, “recover” their supply quicker, 
make a difference in fuel bills. 
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Women Today Are finding out that beauty 
in a refrigerator is more than skin deep. 
They’re appreciating the unseen role Fiber- 
glas insulation plays in keeping uniform low 
temperatures at lower costs. Because it’s 
glass—they know it lasts for years, won’t 
settle. Door slamming won’t make it sag. 


possible clean, filtered, forced warm-air 
heat at low cost in thousands of homes, 
stores, and factories. 


Fiberglas in the form of retainer mats 
also has helped double battery life, in 
both high-quality and low-priced battery 
markets. 


And as thermal insulation, it goes into 
ships, houses, railroad cars, trucks, 
trailers, and buses. Here it is favored be- 
cause of its efficiency, resistance to vibra- 
tion, and ease of handling. You also find 
it on boilers, turbines, process steam 
pipes, and other industrial equipment. 

But the end is not yet. 

As electrical insulation, it appears in 
motors which go into coal mines, chemi- 
cal plants, paper mills, steel mills, or any 
place where vapors, heat, dirt, or “over- 
load” attack ordinary motor insulation. 

The chances are that Fiberglas can 
help your business. Perhaps it can cut 
costs. Or save weight. Speed up produc- 
tion. Or add new sales points. To find 
out, just write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


®@ See Fiberglas made: Glass Center, N. Y. 
World’s Fair, 1940. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 























Typical of Today’s smart housewife is Mrs. William C. Gray, 20, 
Patten Avenue, Oceanside, Long Island, shown above with her 6- 
months-old daughter, Penelope. The Grays belong to the vast middle- 
income group of families whose demands for comfort, convenience, 


An Electric Roaster is a handy supple- 
ment to a kitchen range, especially for sum- 
mer meals, evening snacks, and party eats. 
No small part is played by Fiberglas insula- 
tion, which makes electric roasters conven- 
lently light and cooler to handle. 





The Manufacturer of a certain chemical 
solution had to keep it at a uniform temper- 
ature from the time it left his plant until it 
reached the user. Fiberglas insulation on his 
tank cars was the answer. Above is shown a 
car being insulated. 


and value have brought about higher standards in home appliances 
Today, products bearing the label “Fiberglas Insulated” are meeting 
this demand. If you are a manufacturer, you need this sales advan- 
tage. If you are a consumer, insist on having it. 


For The Miners: gas masks and/or canaries 
to protect them from adverse conditions. For 
electric motors: Fiberglas Electrical Insula- 
tion—which stands up under “overload” and 
saves costly production tie-ups. “Tough 


jobs” are this insulation’s meat. 
Copr. 1940, Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 
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TALKING ABOUT MES” 


Good typists, everywhere, are praising Micro- 
metric carbon paper.,..and so will you, once 
you try it. That’s because you’ll find the ver- 
tical scale, actually a part of each sheet of Mi- 
crometric carbon paper, makes neater, faster 
typing such a simple matter. Why not ask your 
stationer for samples or write us? You’ll be 
glad you did, if only for the savings in time 
and work made possible by this carbon paper. 


WEBSTER'S 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
19 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco 








TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Cuussy, a South American boa con- 
strictor belonging to Josephine Martinez, 
a sideshow snake charmer with the Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
six baby boa constrictors, Apr. 6—the 
day following the show’s opening in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. Ex- 
cited circus press agents worked them- 
selves into a lather notifying the press 
and seeking information on the care and 
feeding of infant reptiles. There was only 
one puzzle: Who was the father? Suspicion 
centered on a slithering boa named Junior. 
(Despite the improvisation of a makeshift 
incubator, all the babies had died by the 
following day.) . . . On Apr. 7 the circus 
had another blessed event when Hank, a 
35-pound baby giraffe, was born to Sou- 
dana and Andy, regular members of the 
menagerie. 


Birthday: 


Mary Pickrorp, 
movie actress, 47, 
Apr. 8. “America’s 
Sweetheart” spent 
the day at Pickfair, 
first of the magnifi- 
cent movie mansions 
and built during the 
days when she and 
the late Douglas 
Fairbanks were Hol- 
lywood’s royal couple. 
She planned no special celebration, since 
her husband, Charles (Buddy) Rogers, 
band leader, was on tour in Michigan with 
his orchestra. 


Acme 


Engaged: 

Joun Rineiinc Norts, 37, president 
and general manager of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus, and Ger- 
MAINE Aussey, 26, French film star. They 
met at Maxim’s in Paris last Christmas 
Eve and thereupon fell in love. When 

announcing his en- 
gagement last week, 
the nephew of the 
late John Ringling 
said Miss Aussey 
would arrive in this 
country from Italy 
at the end of the 
month and they 
would be married at 


Wide World Once. 


Married: 


Dorotny KiGaututen, New York col- 
umnist and reporter, and Ricwarp Ko.1- 
MAR, actor, in New York City, Apr. 6. 
The bride, daughter of James L. Kilgallen, 
veteran international News Service cor- 
respondent, got her biggest break in 


NEWSWEEK 


1936 when she came 

in second in a dra- 

matic air race around 

the world with two 

men reporters from 

rival papers. She 

now writes a chatter 

and gossip column 

for The Journal and 

American. Kollmar Wide Worid 
has one of the leading roles in the musical 
“Too Many Girls.” 


Appointed: 


To command the America, 


rescues at sea. Born in Quincy, Mass., the 
young commander joined the United 
States Lines in 1922 and rose to first 
officer of the President Harding by 199). 
In 1933, while skipper of the American 
Merchant, he directed the rescue of 2) 
men from the sink- 
ing Exeter City dur- 
ing a raging Atlantic 
storm—a feat ac- 
claimed for remark- 
able seamanship. 
Stedman will see the 
America through her 
final stages of com- 
pletion and take her 
out on her June sea 
trials. Capt. Harry 
Manning of the Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has 
succeeded him as 
master of the Wash- 
ington. 





Wide World 


As president of Haverford College, 
Fevirx Mortey, 46, editor of The Wash- 
ington Post and younger brother of 
Christopher Morley, the novelist. An 
alumnus (class of °15) of the Quaker- 
founded and controlled Pennsylvania col- 
lege, Morley was born on Haverford’s 
campus, son of a mathematics professor. 
He will take office in September, succeed- 
ing the retiring president, William Wistar 
Comfort. 


Retired: 


Joun D. Rockeret.er Jr., 66, as chair- 
man and member of the board of trustees 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in accord- 
ance with a provision — Newsweek by Pat Ter 
in the by-laws fixing 
65 as the retirement 
age for officers and 
trustees. Rockefeller, 
who was 66 Jan. 29, 
will be succeeded by 
Prof. Walter W. 

Stewart of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, 





United td 
States liner and largest commercial ves. | 
sel ever built in this country, Capr. Giies ; 
C. SrepMan, 42, master of the Washing. f 
ton since 1936 and hero of many daring f 
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N.J., an authority on gold and foreign 
exchange. Rockefeller retired last year 
from the General Education Board, an- 
other Rockefeller philanthropy. 


Died: 

Mas. Gen. Creep C. Hammonpn, 65, 
former chief of the militia bureau of the 
War Department and Insular Auditor of 
the Philippines, of a heart attack, in Port- 
land, Ore., Apr. 2. 


Everest Greorce SEwELL, 65, Mayor 
of Miami, of heart disease, in Miami, Apr. 
9, He opened Miami’s first store and sub- 
sequently became one of Florida’s best- 
known drum beaters. He was elected 
Mayor for the first time in 1927. 





Witt1aAM Faver- 
suaM, 72, famous ac- 
tor and “hero of a 
thousand matinees” 
at the turn of the 
century, of coronary 
embolism, at a 
friend’s home in Bay 
Shore, Long Island, 
Apr. 7. Although he 
was born in England, 
the major part of Wide World 
Faversham’s theatri- 
cal career took place in this country. 
Versatile, he played Shaw, Shakespeare, 








or Ibsen, but it was in romantic rolcs- 


that he achieved his greatest popular 
success — especially as Jim Carston in 
“The Squaw Man,” which was a hit 
for the seasons of 1905 to 1907. 
Faversham’s last legitimate role was 
as Jeeter Lester in 1934 with a tour- 
ing company of “Tobacco Road.” The 
year following he had his last fling 
in the movies, playing the Duke of 
Wellington in “Becky Sharp.” As a pro- 
ducer-actor, he made and lost several 
fortunes and was once the owner of a 
Long Island showplace. Three years ago, 
however, he was admitted to the Percy 
Williams Home for actors at East Islip, 


Long Island. 


Dr. Crrus Apter, 76, Jewish educator 
and leader, at his home in Philadelphia, 
Apr. 7. President of the American Jewish 
Committee, he was also head of Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learninz 
in Philadelphia and of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. As a 
scholar, Dr. Adler was a prolific writer 
and authority on the history of Semitic 
culture and in the field of modern Jewish 
life. His importance in public life was 
emphasized last December when he was 
invited by President Roosevelt to join 
with leaders of other religious faiths in a 
plea for world peace. A conservative in 
his religious beliefs, he was nonetheless 
esteemed highly by the Orthodox and 
Reformed sects, often being called “the 
wisest Jew in five continents and on 
seven seas.’ 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Neutrals’ Talk Results 


The State Department will shortly 
make an announcement summing up its 
progress in peace talks with neutral coun- 
tries. The conversations, whose start was 
announced in bold headlines at the same 
time as Welles’ European mission, have 
been carried on without publicity by a 
special State Department division headed 
by Hugh Wilson, ex-Ambassador to Ber- 
lin. The division has made some progress 
toward persuading neutrals to band to- 
gether to prevent another Versailles and 
has lined up several Latin-American na- 
tions behind projects for general disarma- 
ment and freer trade in the next peace 
era. Much emphasis is being put on limita- 
tion of air armament which, because 
planes become obsolete so quickly, is ad- 


mittedly necessary to even the richest - 


nations. 


Polish Mystery 


To Washington, Poland has now become 
completely sealed territory, with the US 
unable to get any authoritative informa- 
tion on developments there. Because Rus- 
sia permits no US consuls outside Moscow 
and no roving trips except under close su- 
pervision, developments in Russian Poland 
have been a mystery all along. Now, with 
all foreign consuls ordered out of Warsaw 
by Germany, German Poland also becomes 
a mystery land. Newspapermen, though 
they’ve employed every sort of ruse, have 
been effectively barred since Germany 
seized the territory. The supposition is 
that conditions in Poland are such that 
Germany doesn’t want the world to know 
about them. Private reports to US of- 
ficials of the Polish relief movement tend 
to confirm this. 


Communist Strategy 


Note that the Communist party has 
adopted a tricky device to combat the Dies 
committee. The plan, agreed on in advance 
by party officials, calls for witnesses to 
answer questions so reluctantly and eva- 
sively that they practically force the com- 
mittee into contempt proceedings, thus 
bringing about the first real court test of 
the committee’s activities. Most commit- 
teemen don’t like the situation, realizing 
that it will seem to reflect on the com- 


mittee if witness after witness is cited for 
contempt. Also, there’s always some 
chance of a court finding that the commit- 
tee has exceeded its authority. Incidental- 
ly, all this may eventually lead to a Su- 
preme Court ruling on “fishing expedi- 
tions” that will be highly important to all 
Congressional inquiries. 


New Tax Plea 


Watch for F.D.R. to renew his re- 
quest for higher taxes at this session of 
Congress to cover the extraordinary de- 
fense expenditures. The move has little 
chance of getting anywhere. Even the key 
advisers who are urging Roosevelt to 
make the plea admit this. Their strategy 
is to “keep the record straight.” In other 
words, the purpose is to “put to a test” 
the Republican senators and congress- 
men who cry out for a balanced budget 
but join in upping appropriations above 
budget requests and shy away from new 
taxes. 


Government Labor Squabble 


The Comptroller General’s Office doesn’t 
know it yet, but the chances are that it 
will soon find itself in the middle of a first- 
class row. This springs from the office’s 
recent ruling that the CCC has been vio- 
lating the law by requiring contractors 
building CCC camps to hire only union 
labor where it’s available. Union-minded 
James J. McEntee, new CCC director who 
has continued this practice started by his 
predecessor, is hopping mad over the rul- 
ing. He’s considering an appeal to Attor- 
ney General Jackson. McEntee’s superior, 
Security Administrator McNutt, sides with 
him, and, incidentally, regards this as a 
good chance to demonstrate his friendli- 
ness to labor. It may prove a hot fight. 


Trivia 

Ironically, Senator Vandenberg had a 
date to throw boomerangs with Secretary 
Wallace (who’s a collector of Australian 
and other boomerangs) at Hains Point, 
Washington, on the morning after his ex- 
pected Wisconsin primary victory had 
turned into a 2-1 defeat at Dewey’s hands 
. . . Rep. Ralph Church of Illinois has set 
a Congressional attendance record by not 
missing a single roll call in six years; to 
avoid spoiling the record, he recently flew 
to Chicago one evening, made a scheduled 
speech, and flew back before next day’s 
session ... The State Department is hav- 
ing “foreign wife” trouble. Because a 
Communications Division official’s foreign- 
born wife is unusually close to her sister, 
who’s married to a Latin-American leader, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


much confidential information is being 
routed around this division official to avoid 
leaks. 





Preparations in India 


‘There's much more going on in India’s 
Northwest Frontier than the reported 
guerrilla fighting with the natives. Ac- 
tually, many more troops than necessary 
to put down the tribal uprisings are being 
moved into the area, particularly into 
Baluchistan, which is within striking dis- 
tance of Soviet territory. It’s significant 
that engineers form a major portion of 
the extra troops. They’ve been sent to put 
through new roads, widen highways, and 
level off terrain to facilitate troop move- 
ments. It’s all part of the long-range 
Allied strategy for the Near and Middle 
East which includes preparations for any 
eventuality involving either Italy or Rus- 
sia. However, the current move is really 
planned as a threat to keep Moscow quiet. 
The British High Command isn’t now pre- 
paring for early hostilities with Russia in 
the Indian region. 


Current Axis Policy 


Despite German efforts to keep details 
secret, several European diplomats have 
been able to piece together a picture of 
the new trend in Italo-German policy as 
determined at the Brennero meeting. The 
Duce, who had already made secret moves 
(through Yugoslavia) toward forming a 
Balkan bloc under Italian leadership, de- 
cided at least for the present to give way 
to Hitler’s opposition. But he refused to 
bind himself to Axis collaboration for any 
definite period, although he was willing 
to cooperate with Hitler to keep peace in 
the Balkans. Best information is, how- 
ever, that Hitler was less worried by what 
Mussolini said than by a confidential re- 
port presented by Ribbentrop just before 
the conference. The Foreign Minister, 
whose Italian contacts talked more frank- 
ly than the Duce, is supposed to have 
been convinced of Italy’s “unreliability.” 


Iceland Plane Incident 


The full story of that bizarre British 
plane incident in Iceland last September 
has finally been obtained. The plane was 
a new RAF naval patrol boat, American- 
built by Consolidated, and was carrying 
nine men on a long-distance test flight 
when bad weather forced it down in 
Iceland. Local authorities notified the 
Britishers that they were interned. But, 
because the nine men included technical 
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experts indispensable to the RAF, all 
broke internment next day and flew to 
England. Of course, the Danish Govern- 
ment, which handles Iceland’s foreign 
relations, protested and demanded return 
of the plane and men. However, through 
neat diplomatic maneuvering, Britain 
managed to send only the pilot back to 
Iceland, hanging on to the technical ex- 
perts as well as the valuable plane. 


Swiss Adriatic Canal 


_ Expect revival soon of the old plan 
for a canal through Italy connecting 
Switzerland with the Adriatic. The war 
has closed the Rhine, which normally 
carries most Swiss commerce (even ship- 
ments from Eastern Europe travel around 
Spain and up the river because of high 
rail freight rates), and the canal is again 
being talked up in high Swiss circles. It 
would connect Lake Maggiore with Ven- 
ice, possibly utilizing the Po River from 
Cremona, and would cost an estimated 
$60,000,000. Mussolini is reported en- 
thusiastic because the canal would serve 
Milan, Turin, and the industrialized Itali- 
an Northwest. 


Nazis and Holland 


Reliable information from Holland indi- 
cates that the German strategy (outlined 
here Jan. 29) of following up invasion 
scares with propaganda and economic and 
political pressure is having its effect. 
Despite the increased range of its new 
Messerschmitt 110 escort fighter, Ger- 
many still needs closer air bases to bomb 
Britain effectively and would like to base 
its new short-range submarines in Dutch 
ports. Originally, the Dutch were de- 
termined to oppose any invasion, but in 
recent months the Germans have suc- 
ceeded in creating a growing sentiment 
for putting up only a nominal defense 
against invasion on the theory that dam- 
age to the country would be less than if 
it became a theater of war for the Allies. 


Foreign Notes 


Australia and Japan are squabbling 
backstage over a new Australian Govern- 
ment map which shows as Australian 
certain Antarctic areas claimed by Japan 
since 1912 . .. To save paper, the French 
telephone administration plans not to 
issue any new phone books until after the 
war; new subscribers will be listed in sup- 
plementary pamphlets . . . Many of the 
Swedish Army officers and soldiers of 
fortune who fought in Finland are so sure 
that the next war theater will be in the 
Near East that they’re organizing a 
volunteer force to fight there . . . Through 
its military attaché in Tokyo, Germany 
is dickering for permission to use Hainan 
Island, off the French Indo-China coast, 
as a U-boat base and ship-repair plant 
. . . German, British, and American oil 


experts are now in Turkey studying what’s 
believed to be a new rich oil field near 
Adana. 


‘Strikes’ Vanishing 


The word “strike” is destined to disap- 
pear gradually from labor’s vocabulary in 
a number of states. Some state unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws deny benefits to per- 
sons on strike. Hence lawyers have started 
advising local unions to refrain from using 
the word on picket signs, banners, or lit- 
erature describing labor disputes. The idea 
is to make strikes seem as much as possible 
like lockouts, since lockout victims are 
generally eligible for benefits. 





New Products 


In about six weeks the Polaroid Corp. 
will bring out variable sun glasses which, 
besides controlling reflected glare, can be 
adjusted to any degree of darkness or 
brightness by movement of a lever on the 
bridge. Double lenses, one of which ro- 
tates, do the trick . . . Goodyear, cooperat- 
ing with California packers, is developing 
a new type of fruit and vegetable packing 
utilizing Pliofilm, the transparent rubber 
material. Reports are that the foods will 
be “canned” in pasteboard containers 
which are lined and covered with the pro- 
tective material and cost less than half as 
much as glass or tin containers . . . Steril- 
tex is the name of a new odorless chemical 
which is supposed to make any fabric fibers 
both mildew-proof and actively antiseptic 
for a log period of time. 


Harrison Delay 


The real reason behind the delay of 
George Harrison, president of the N.Y. 
Federal Reserve Bank, in deciding whether 
to accept the presidency of the huge N.Y. 
Life Insurance Co. is this: Harrison has 
been unwilling to make the change unless 
assured of the same sort of pension he’d 
be entitled to if he stayed with the Feder- 
al Reserve. Not permitted to make such 
exceptions in its pension system on its 
own, the company has had to take the 
matter up with N.Y. State’s Insurance 
Superintendent. Meanwhile, company di- 
rectors have talked of offering the presi- 
dency to John W. Hanes, ex-Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, in case Har- 
rison should decline. 


Business Footnotes 


US banks plan an advertising campaign 
advising tourists who are going to Canada 
to buy their Canadian currency here, 
where they can get it for 80-odd cents per 
Canadian dollar, instead of waiting and 
paying the official rate of 90 cents in the 
Dominion . . . Because Michigan auto 
plants have been awarded US contracts 
for plane parts, a quiet cleanup of alien 


NEWSWEEK 


auto workers is under way; already about 
250 have been found to be living here ille. 
gally ... Comptroller of the Currency Del. 
ano is preparing steps to stop the practice, 
still followed by certain Southern banks, 
of window-dressing quarterly statements 
by reciprocal exchange of deposits between 
banks. 





Miscellany 


he reports that James A. Farley has 
been toying with the idea of buying the § 
N.Y. Yankees are correct, despite friends’ F 
denials; he has had a prominent Wall [ 
Street broker trying to raise some $4,000, [7 
000 or $5,000,000 for the purchase ... [7 
Wrestling promoters are trying to cash in | 
on the tremendous publicity gained by [ 
Maurice Tillet, grotesque-looking French | 
wrestler called “The Angel,” by rounding | 
up other misshapen wrestlers and billing | 
them under like titles . . . Col. Attilio 
Biseo, Italian air expert, is in Buenos 
Aires trying to arrange for a Rome-Rio de [ 
Janeiro-Buenos Aires air line. 


Press Notes 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. will shortly 


start a drive in its pulp magazines for a 
Bureau of Censorship to judge the “de- 


cency and cleanliness” of magazines much 


as the Hays office surpervises film morals 
... The real reason why The Daily Work- 
er, N.Y. Communist paper, registered with 
the State Department although it claimed 
it wasn’t a foreign agent was that the Jus- 
tice Department told it to register or face 
prosecution . . . There’s one laugh in the 
widely headlined St. Louis “freedom of 
the press” case that hasn’t come out yet. 
Ralph Coghlan, who was fined $200 and 
sentenced to twenty days for writing two 
“contemptuous” editorials, wasn’t the 
actual author of either. 


Missing Persons 


Howard Scott, famous in 1932-33 as the 
high priest of Technocracy, now devotes 
full time to his movement; having given up 
all social activities and his work as a con- 
sulting engineer, he spends twelve to eight- 
een hours a day working in Technocracy, 
Inc.’s, N.Y. office and lecturing . . . Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci, former leading soprano in 
the Metropolitan Opera, lives near Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., with her husband, Homer 
Samuels, her former accompanist. Now 50, 
she enjoys social activities and sports, fre- 
quently skiing at her Lake Arrowhead 
lodge and ice skating at the Hollywood 
rink . . . Baron Gottfried von Cramm, 
German tennis ace who was freed in 1938 
after serving a Reich jail sentence on 4 
morals charge, saw some service in the 
Polish campaign but has lately been on 
leave and in Italy trying to arrange Ital- 
ian-German tennis matches. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE FroM BANKS ....- + «+ «© «© «© « « « $1,522,549,670.85 
U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 815,586,396.91 
STaTE AND MuNICIPAL SECURITIES . ...- +++ «© « « 151,249,099.82 
Srock or FepeRAL Reserve BANK . ... . — ; 6,016,200.00 
oe — 133,434,345.33 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 639,525,894.61 
Dames eee a ee SOS ‘ 32,922,346.10 
Orner Reau Estate. .... . 8,147,230.87 
MortGaGEs . . . . Te ae eae oe : 10,786,667.14 


CUSTOMERS’ Aocasesmie. LIABILITY. . 16,653,390.08 


Ce ees. ok. ad ed cat 2 => 8,657,147.72 
$3,345,528,389.43 











LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Funps: 
CapitaL Stock . . $100,270,000.00 
SURPIQG ... « .  100,270,000.00 


UnpIvIpDED PRorFits 36,216,918.24 





$ 236,756,918.24 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . ‘ 15,156,472.57 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. a 1,996,347.06 
Deposits. . . ; a a a 


ACCEPTANCES Genscannene + 23 A a) 17,757,292.37 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON Aoumeenem AND ForEIGN BILLs . 4,540,887.09 


Ce eee ha gg ig eee woe ae ce eee 8,551,767.93 
$3,345,528,389.43 











United States Government and other securities carried at $134,816,563.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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HERE tut UNUSED MILEAGE 
INANY USED tTrRucK 


—CAN BE BOUGHT WITH 


V4 HEN International dealers and 
branches sell mew trucks they are all 
INTERNATIONALS. They are qual- 
ity trucks. Owners buy Internationals 
with the confidence established by a 
34-year reputation. 

When International dealers and 
branches sell used trucks they sell a// 
makes—and experience has taught 
them that the same regard for value 
must be maintained, the same regard 
for owner-confidence that applies to 
the sale of new International Trucks. 

Let’s say the truck shown here be- 
longed to Tom Brown. Tom is faced 
with a bigger hauling contract and he 
has switched to a new truck. His used 


truck is ready for a new owner. Mile- 
age was built into it, and the Interna- 
tional dealer or branch has given it a 
thorough reconditioning. You can put 
your own name on this truck and 
count on receiving exceptional value 
in UNUSED mileage. 

International dealers and branches 
know the used truck problem must be 
handled with exactly the same fairness 
to you that goes with the purchase of 
every new International. Whatever 
the make, mileage, or price—you will 
receive top value. 

Ask any International dealer or 
branch about the After-Sale Service 
Agreement. 


INTE RNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 


_ 
| 


NEW Trucks and USED Trucks 
International sizes 
range from Half-Ton to 
powerful Six-Wheelers 
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Primary Season Puts Roosevelt 


and Dewey Off to Good Start 


And Anti-3rd Termers Find 
Encouragement in Garner Vote 


Despite Wisconsin Defeat 


Every four years, come Presidential pri- 
mary time, political prognosticators begin 
the business of explaining what it will 
mean if such and such happens to so and 
so in this or that primary. 

When New Hampshire led the primary 
parade last month (Newsweek, Mar. 25), 
Democrats and Republicans alike dis- 
counted the results in advance as mean- 
ingless. “Watch New York and Wisconsin 
Apr. 2,” they said—adding: “mostly Wis- 
consin,” because they realized that the 
only issues in New York were: (1) how 
many Republican delegates Frank Gan- 
nett, Rochester publisher, could snatch 
from New York District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey, and (2) whether or not Vice 
President John N. Garner could capture 
two delegates in Manhattan’s Sixteenth 
Congressional District. 

Wisconsin presented a different picture. 
For years, the dominant party in the state 
has been that of the La Follette Progres- 
sives, who have no Presidential primary. 


- In 
Dewey does it: Wisconsin returns elated the New Yorker, shown giving an interview to reporters 
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Anti-3rd term heads together: 
Farley and Garner talk it over 


Though they took a shellacking in 1938, 
when Republican Gov. Julius P. Heil ran 
Philip La Follette out of the statehouse, 
they still mustered some 850,000 votes— 
any or all of which could go into either or 
both of last week’s primaries. 

The Republican race was between Dew- 
ey and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
neighboring Michigan. Local soothsayers 





thought the Senator had the edge—partly 
because of his friendship with Sen. Robert 
La Follette Jr., partly because his dele- 
gate slate numbered more well-known Re- 
publican regulars than Dewey’s. Crystal- 
reading columnists said that if either won 
decisively, the other would be out of the 
running. : 

The Democratic race was between Gar- 
ner and the President, and the portent 
readers agreed that if the Texan made a 
strong showing, it would put a crimp in 
third-term plans—especially since Texas 
reports indicated Garner and Postmaster 
General James A. Farley had got their 
heads together on stop-Roosevelt strategy. 

The results: In New York, Garner failed 
to elect a delegate in a sweep of a slate 
of delegates who will be at the President’s 
disposal in July; Gannett won ten of 92 
Republican delegates, the rest going to 
Dewey. In Wisconsin (2,739 of 3,011 pre- 
cincts) , Garner polled 90,156 votes to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 278,021, salvaging two of the 
24 Democratic delegates. Dewey’s slate of 
24 trimmed Vandenberg’s by about two to 
one, the total Republican vote running 
323,941. 

Prognosticators who had crawled too 
far out on limbs found all the solace they 
needed in the Wisconsin results—there 
was comfort for everybody. Some said 
Garner was out; others, that Garner’s 
showing would slow the third-term band 
wagon down; still others, that, if one add- 
ed the Garner (anti-third term) votes to 
the Republican total, it would be seen that 
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Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
‘Bring Home the Bacon’ 


if the President were the Democratic nomi- 
nee, Wisconsin would surely go Republi- 
can. Dewey’s friends said he was “in,” and 
Vandenberg’s friends explained that the 
Michigander wasn’t “out,” because Wis- 
consin was no barometer anyway. 
“That’s right,” the crystal gazers 
chorused, clutching at alibis as a drowning 
man gropes for any straw. “The real test 
will come in Illinois and Nebraska this 
week.” But they knew full well the real 
tests would come in June, July, and 
November—in Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
every polling booth in the country. They 
knew that the only tangible lead that 
could come out of Illinois was a compari- 
son of the total Roosevelt-Garner 
vote with the Dewey (unopposed) vote, 
as an index of how the state leaned 
as between Democrats and Republicans. 
And they knew that Nebraska would 
eliminate neither Dewey nor Vandenberg. 


Significance 


The Wisconsin results surprised not 
only the Right-wing Republican strategists 
who have been trying desperately to rele- 
gate Dewey to the rank of a Vice Presi- 
dential aspirant; they surprised the New 
Yorker himself. Wisconsin observers be- 
lieve he could have picked up 50,000 more 
votes had his slate been as strong as 
Vandenberg’s. 

Naturally, Vandenberg’s supporters re- 
fuse to concede that he is out. They make 
a point of the fact that he has done no 
stumping. But political realists within the 
Republican party now admit that Dewey 
may be hard to stop. The New Yorker’s 
managers claim more than 250 votes for 
him now (New York, 82; Illinois, 58; 
Wisconsin, 24; New Jersey, 32, and the 
balance in the Northwest). 

A behind-the-scenes battle is now going 


on within the Republican party for con- 
vention control. That fight is between the 
Old Guard faction, among the leaders of 
which are Joseph Pew of Pennsylvania 
and Ernest T. Weir, the party’s new fund 
raiser, and a loose coalition headed by 
former Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas 
and House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, and sup- 
ported by Kenneth M. Simpson, New 
York committeeman. The Old Guard does 
not like Dewey and would accept him only 
as a last resort. But Landon is said to 
be leaning toward the New York District 
Attorney. 

On the Democratic side, the primaries 
already held indicated nothing that was 
not already known: Mr. Roosevelt can 


-have the nomination if he wants it; but if 


he takes it, the party will split badly 
enough, at least under the surface, to make 
a Democratic victory in November highly 
problematical. 














Kirby in The N.Y. Post 


‘Cactus Jack Hits the Dust’ 


Choosy *Skeeters 


Man, always choosy about his own food, 
last week learned that the lowly mosquito 
is just as much a gourmet. When it has its 
choice, the ’skeeter shuns human flesh. 

Reporting on tests by Federal entomol- 
ogists of the blood sucked by female mos- 
quitoes (males are non-carnivorous, sub- 
stantiating Kipling’s statement that “the 
female of the species is more deadly than 
the male”) , the Department of Agriculture 
announced that mosquitoes find horses and 
cattle six times more tasty than man, pre- 
fer pigs to human beings by a 3-1 margin, 
and like dogs a little better. Man is even 
hard pressed to edge out chickens and cats 
among the less favored dishes on the mos- 
quito menu, but some men are more pal- 
atable than others (it’s merely chemistry; 
fat has nothing to do with it). 

The survey thus confirmed the antidote 
for mosquitoes which Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Belgian author and student of bees 
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and ants, prescribed three years ago. He 
recommended keeping a live rabbit in the 
room, since mosquitoes never bite a man if 
a more tasty viand is available. 


The ‘Ism’ Front 


Among the “ism” developments last 
week: 


§ In Washington, William Dudley Pelley, 
leader of the Silver Shirts, was accused be- 
fore the Dies committee of having ad- 
mitted in 1934 that he plotted to make 
himself “dictator” and “white king” of the 
United States. His accuser was Miss Dor- 
othy Waring, 34-year-old writer and secret 
agent for the old Dickstein investigation of 
subversive activities. A part-German blue- 
eyed blonde, she joined the Friends of New 
Germany, predecessor of the German- 
American Bund, after strands of her hair 
were burned “to prove I was 100 per cent 
Aryan.” 


*|In Philadelphia, Federal Judge George 
A. Welsh ordered the arrest of George Hur- 
ley and Chester Howe, Dies committee 
agents, and Lt. Albert Granitz, Philadel- 
phia detective, who led a raid on local 
Communist headquarters. In defiance of 
the court, Chairman Martin Dies entered 
2 tons of seized files into the record, calling 
them “the most important break we have 
gotten yet.” 


{| In Washington, the Dies committee sub- 
poenaed 40 Fascist and 50 Communist 
leaders, including Pelley and two former 
Communist candidates for President, Ear! 
Browder and William Z. Foster. 





{In Washington, the House of Represen- 
tatives cracked down on James H. Dolsen 
and George Powers, Pittsburgh Commu- 
nists who refused to answer Dies commit- 
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tee questions, citing them for contempt. 
On Monday the House also secured con- 
tempt citations against Thomas F. P. 
O’Dea and Philip Frankfeld, Boston Reds, 
who were arrested, and Albert E. Blum- 
berg, Baltimore Communist. 


¢ In Brooklyn, N. Y., seventeen members 
of the Action Committee of the Christian 
Front went on trial charged with conspir- 
ing to overthrow the government and steal- 
ing firearms from state armories. The Gov- 
ernment’s star witness, Dennis A. Healy, 
who joined the committee, charged a plot 
to make Maj. Gen. George Van Horn 
Moseley (retired) dictator and shoot twelve 
Congressmen “to show we mean business.” 





Kansas City Cleanup 


Women Wielding Brooms Help 
Fusion Sweep Out Machine 


Last August a well-to-do Kansas City 
(Mo.) lawyer and breeder of shorthorn 
cattle named John B. Gage confessed he 
had considered pulling up stakes because 
he doubted the wisdom of raising his four 
children in a graft- and racket-ridden city 
controlled by the Tom Pendergast Demo- 
cratic machine. But recalling the example 
of his father, who in 1875 had helped win 
a new charter to save Kansas City from 
bankruptcy, he decided instead to stay 
and fight for a cleanup. 

In February, Kansas City voters adopt- 
ed a charter amendment, which Gage 
helped draft, throwing out all elective 
officials Apr. 16 by limiting their terms to 
two years instead of four—thus automati- 
cally paving the way for an election. 

Last week, running for political office 
(for the first time in his 53 years) as 
candidate of the nonpartisan United Cam- 
paign Committee, Gage broke the four- 
teen-year stranglehold of the machine and 
was elected Mayor by 93,776 to 73,870 
over Flavel Robertson, his personal friend 
and fellow lawyer. Seven fusion council- 
men—four Republicans and three anti- 
machine Democrats—were swept into of- 
fice against one machine Democrat. Credit 
for the victory was given in large measure 
to The Kansas City Star and to the 7,500 
women who fought with brooms as badges 
to “make it a clean sweep.” 


Significance 





The Kansas City election was fought on 
the local issue of the machine, and not on 
national issues. The New Deal was not 
involved, although Gage is a conservative 
Democrat and allied with Republicans. 
But the Pendergast machine, which had 
repeatedly delivered whopping majorities 
for national Democratic candidates, is 
broken—at least, for a while. 

The result indicates probable defeat for 
Sen. Harry S. Truman, a Pendergast man, 








International 


Fleet maneuvers: Edison (striped tie) receives salute aboard 
U.S.8. Pennsylvania as Commander-in-Chief Richardson (extreme right) 
prepares for mammoth Pacific war games 


who is running for renomination in the 
August primaries against Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark and United States Attorney Mau- 
rice M. Milligan, who left his Federal job 
last week to make the race. 





Anchors Aweigh 


Its mighty guns bristling in readiness for 
a theoretical foe (always supposedly Ja- 
pan) , the United States Fleet twenty times 
—beginning in 1923—has swept out on the 
Pacific Ocean in war games—maneuvers 
ranging from the Aleutian Islands off 
Alaska to Johnston Island in the tropics, 
and west from Hawaii to Midway Island 
(2,198 miles from Nippon) . 

Last week the armada (140 ships, 500 
planes, and 45,000 men) steamed out for 
the 21st time, but on this occasion its job 
was much more than solving Problem 
XXI. That something more than ordinary 
was afoot was proved by the presence of 
Navy Secretary Charles Edison. 

The fleet was primarily interested in 
solving problems posed by the European 
war, and one of these was how to base the 
men-of-war in the mid-Pacific in time of 
hostilities. Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian naval 
base, was preeminently involved, for strate- 
gists realized that the battlewagons, shel- 
tered inside, would make an inviting tar- 
get for modern bombing planes. And the 
possibility was not being overlooked that 


a suicide squadron might even attempt to 
blow up the channel to the harbor and 
trap the ships. So, under present plans, the 
fleet will shift, in time of danger, to La- 
haina roadstead off Maui, where the wa- 
ters offer protective sheltering. 

This year, too, many new island air 
bases under construction in the Pacific 
were to be tested for the first time on a 
major scale, and, to dramatize the current 
movement under way in the Philippines 
for reexamination of independence, it was 
reported that scouting units of the fleet 
might penetrate as far west as Wake and 
Guam Islands and possibly to Manila. 

Concerning the program in general, Ad- 
miral J. O. Richardson, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet, remarked: “Everything 
has been worked out, even the very im- 
portant question of how to grab a sand- 
wich in the heat of battle.” 





Economy Fade-Out 


Congress Figures Barely Below 
President’s Original Requests 


Congress last week struggled manfully 
with an election-year temptation to forget 
economy and load appropriations bills 
with goodies for the good voting children 
—and wound up with one bill nearly $70,- 
000,000 below President Roosevelt’s budg- 
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et figure, another tentatively some $53,- 
000,000 above it, and a third apparently 
destined to go $250,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000 higher than the January estimate. 

On Wednesday, a Senate Appropri- 
ations subcommittee added $25,000,000 
for rivers, harbors, and flood control to 
the War Department Civil Functions 
Bill, bringing its total $70,000,000 above 
the House figure and $53,000,000 above 
the President’s. 

On Thursday, as Col. F. C. Harrington, 
WPA Administrator, went before Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum’s House subcommit- 
tee, the Virginian and other economy- 
minded legislators were aware that both 
the White House and Capitol Hill felt the 
original request for $985,000,000 for the 
WPA in fiscal year 1941 was inadequate. 
Some thought the amount should be 
between $1,250,000,000 and $1,500,000,- 
000. 

On the same day, the House passed 
the War Department Military Establish- 
ment Bill carrying $784,999,094—a cut 
of $68,357,660 below budget estimates. 

At the end of the week, the Congres- 
sional figures (some of them still in com- 
mittee and hence not assured of joint 
passage) stood at $6,841,911,356 to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s $6,878,731,597— a net saving, 
after all the shouting, of less than $37,- 
000,000 (see table). 

But the Administration scored heavily 
when, on Friday, the Senate by 42 to 37 
finally passed the bill to extend the life 
of Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s Trade 
Agreement Act for three years, beating off 
crippling amendments that had chal- 
lenged it since a fortnight ago (NEws- 
WEEK, Apr. 8). 


Significance 


There is every indication that the rivers 
and harbors grab will stick, for such 
projects are dear to the hearts of Congress- 
men. Since there are less than half a dozen 
big appropriations measures to come, the 
final score, as between the President and 
Capitol Hill, should stand about as it does 
now—something less than $50,000,000 
toward the $460,000,000 in new taxes or 
extension of the $45,000,000,000 statutory 
debt limit which were the inevitable al- 
ternatives presented to Congress in Janu- 
ary. Though a bigger WPA appropriation 
would not affect the Roosevelt-Congress 
score (since the President wants the 
larger amount himself) , it certainly would 
affect the national debt, i.e., by reaching 
and passing the present limit—on paper, 
at least, although the day of reckoning 
might be postponed until the money is ac- 
tually disbursed. 

The outcome of the Hull trade-pact 
fight will vitally affect the campaign, as 
well as at least two candidates—one ac- 
tive, one passive. Republicans undoubted- 
ly will extend the battle through the sum- 
mer in the farm and mining states where 
the Hull policy is anathema. The New 


Ogden Photo 
Hawaiian ‘Hatch Act’ drove 
Girlie McShane to New York 


Deal inner circle will start gunning for 
Hull, having laid off of him thus far only 
in deference to his trade-pact travail. 

Parenthetically, Vice President John 
N. Garner lost some intra-Senate prestige 
by fighting the Hull trade program be- 
hind the scenes. 





Hatched Hula 


When Sen. Carl A. Hatch’s bill to bar 
political activity by government employes 
was under debate on Capitol Hill last sum- 
mer, the Hawaiian Territorial Legislature 
stole a march on Congress and passed its 
own law corresponding to that measure. 
Unlike the Hatch Act, however, Hawaii’s 
law provided that the Civil Service Com- 
mission should fix whatever rules were es- 


tablished. 


Last week, after months of considera- 
tion on what should and what should not 
be proscribed, the commission emerged 
from cover with the rules and quickly 
ducked back again as Hawaiians let out a 
cry of protest that echoed over the tum- 
bling breakers. Among a long list of polit- 
ical “don’ts,” the commissioners had added 
nothing less than the beloved hula dance 
when it’s done by a girl on the government 
pay roll. 

This meant that henceforth the terri- 
torial political campaigns—biennial con- 
tests for the legislature, local offices, and 
for delegate to Congress—might be bereft, 
at least in part, of their most picturesque 
adornment. For Hawaii’s political rallies 
are usually held at night, out of doors, and 
around a pavilion which is erected with an 
eye more for the entertainers than the 
speakers. The catch is the fact that many of 
the dancers, including some of the best, are 
government employes. One woman official 
has a whole troupe of these girls, and at 
least one “official” entertainer, Girlie Mc- 
Shane, found refuge from the law in the 
Hawaiian Room of the Hotel Lexington in 
New York City. So, next fall, politicians 
face the prospect of spending more time 
hunting for stray non-government hula 
hepcats than for issues. 





Pan American Birthday 


To promote peace, commerce, and amity 
among the American republics, the First 
International Conference of American 
States was held in Washington from Oct. 
2, 1889, to Apr. 19, 1890; seven others have 
since been staged in various Latin-Amer- 
ican capitals, the eighth (and latest) hav- 
ing met in Lima, Peru, Dec. 9-27, 1938, 
and voted the famous Declaration of Lima 
to bar totalitarian encroachment in the 
Western Hemisphere (Newsweek, Jan. 2, 
1939) . 

Because they meet only at intervals of 
from four to thirteen years, the confer- 
ences tackle an enormous agenda, made 





The Economy Score 


President’s 
Bill Figure 


$ 271,999,523 
60,325,000 
1,043,646,512 
94,089,843 
1,194,704,473 
788,929,519 


Emergency Supplemental 

Urgent Deficiency 

Treasury-Post Office 

First Deficiency 

Independent Offices 

Agriculture 

State, Commerce, Justice, 
Judiciary 

Legislative Branch Bill 

Navy 

Interior Department 

Labor & Security 

District of Columbia 

War Department (Civil Functions) 

War Department (Military) 


109,664,010 
25,785,612 
1,078,492 ,577 
122,057,464 
965,988,642 
49,609,418 
220,082,250 
853,356,754 


Congressional 
Figure 


$ 252,340,776 
57,541,300 
1,032,801 ,095 
92,777,021 
1,139,783 ,528 
922,911,213 


In conference 
In conference 


In conference 
In Senate 


107,179,000 
23,705,720 
965,779,438 In Senate Committee 
118,578,187 In Senate Committee 
1,021,750,700 In Senate Committee 
48,291,717 In Senate Committee 
273,472,567 In Senate Committee 
784,999,094 In Senate Committee 





Totals 


$6,878,731 ,597 


$6,841 911,356 
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possible by a permanent secretariat that 
carries on arduously in the interim, work- 
ing so smoothly and quietly in a marble 
palace in Washington (gift of Andrew 
Carnegie) that at times it almost hides its 
light under a bushel: the Pan American 
Union. 

This week (Apr. 8-15), the Pan Ameri- 


* ean Union has a birthday—its 50th. Led by 


its chief officers, Dr. L. S. Rowe, director 
general, an American (who receives the 
1940 gold medal of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission Apr. 
12), and Pedro De Alba, assistant director, 
a Mexican, it is celebrating. 
Pan American Day falls, as it does an- 
nually, on Apr. 14, but this year’s jubilee 
program got off to a start Monday with 
Pan American Week celebrations and ccr- 
emonies in schools and colleges, chambers 
of commerce, civic organizations, and cul- 
tural societies; special radio programs were 
broadcast, and commercial groups and 
stores marked the event. In Washington, 
ceremonies were to be climaxed Apr. 15 
with an address by President Roosevelt be- 
fore the union’s governing board followed 
by a White House luncheon to Latin- 
American ambassadors and ministers and 
an evening program at union headquarters. 
Throughout the twenty other republics, 
similar observances were being held. 


Precocity in Pigtails 

Up early one morning last week to work 
at the little Los Angeles meat market 
which he managed, Barton Davis, 42, as 
usual gave a last peep at his frail, ailing 
wife, Lolita, 36, and their four children: 
Chloe, 11, Daphne, 10, Deborah Ann, 7, 
and Marquis, 3. A half hour later, blue- 
eyed Chloe, a precocious sixth-grade pupil, 
turned up at a neighbor’s house with blood 
on her flaxen pigtails, asked to telephone 
her father, and remarked: “Never mind, 
you'll read all about it in the papers.” 

When Davis and police arrived, Chloe 
calmly led them to the kitchen, where the 
bludgeoned bodies of Daphne and Mar- 
quis lay, then to the bathroom, where 
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Mayor-elect Zeidler of Milwaukee was ‘mobbed’ . 


Deborah Ann was found dead in the tub, 
and finally to the hallway, where the 
crushed, nude body of Mrs. Davis reposed 
on a small mattress. 

After a two-day grilling during which 
the blasé child ate heartily of steak and 
lemon pie, played with a fluffy-haired doll, 
and read the funny papers, Chloe clung 
to this fantastic story, which police were 
convinced was true: Mrs. Davis, crazed 
and armed with a hammer, killed the two 
girls, wounded the boy, and then struck 
Chloe, who awoke and seized the weapon. 
Thereupon, Mrs. Davis tried to burn her- 
self to death on the mattress, then ordered 
Chloe to fetch a razor blade to cut her 
wrists, and finally to beat her mother to 
death with the hammer. This the child 
did, she related, then struck her brother 
to “keep him quiet.” 

“Mother told us demons were after all 
of us,” Chloe explained as authorities pre- 
pared to turn her over to the Juvenile 
Court. 


aaa 
Wide World 


Chloe Davis, 11, quizzed in killings 











Crooning Mayor 


In 1916, when a gaunt, 35-year-old So- 
cialist named Daniel Webster Hoan was 
elected Mayor of Milwaukee, an 8-year-old 
barber’s son named Carl F. Zeidler was 
mowing lawns and hawking The Milwau- 
kee Journal. In the years when the radical 
Mayor was making Milwaukee famous as 
about the best-governed big city in Ameri- 
ca, the blond youth studied the piano and 
violin and, by lugging baggage, selling 
women’s shoes, adjusting insurance claims, 
and digging ditches, worked his way 
through Marquette University and law 
school in a year less than the usual seven. 

As Dan Hoan, earning $12,300 a year, 
was reelected six times to become the dean 
of mayors among America’s major cities, 
Zeidler, appointed $3,720-a-year assistant 
city attorney in 1936, was becoming “Mil- 
waukee’s No. 1 extrovert,” joining a score 
of civic and fraternal groups and speaking 
more than 300 times a year. And finally, 
at 32, Zeidler quit his city post this Jan- 
uary to challenge Mayor Hoan’s bid for 
an eighth term. 

Supported by both Republicans and 
Democrats, the bachelor campaigned by 
singing solo baritone at dozens of funerals 
and weddings, by chanting “I Love You 
Truly” to a mannequin wearing a bridal 
gown at a fashion show, and by appealing, 
through an interpreter, for the deaf-and- 
dumb vote. Demanding “A New Day for 
Milwaukee,” Zeidler asked for a stream- 
lined government, lower taxes, a labor 
mediation board, attraction of new indus- 
tries, and freedom for business from “the 
shackles of Socialism.” Above all, he 
preached: “Milwaukee needs a change.” 

Last week, by a vote of 111,957 to 99,- 
798, America’s twelfth biggest city elected 
Zeidler to replace its “permanent Mayor,” 
who promptly interpreted the result as a 
“Republican victory and sweep.” In his first 
run for elective office, Zeidler became the 
youngest mayor of any major American 
city. Dragged down to defeat with Mayor 
Hoan was the Wisconsin secretary of the 
Socialist party, who was running for super- 
visor: Carl Zeidler’s own brother Frank. 





Thomas: Fourth Try 


Thrice Norman Thomas, “55-year-old 
New Yorker and ex-Presbyterian minister, 
has run for President of the United States 
on the Socialist ticket. This year he told 
intimates he hoped the party might coop- 
erate with “some larger group” electorally, 
thus relieving him of the necessity of run- 
ning a fourth time. , 

But this week, dismissing as impractical 
a threat of John L. Lewis, CIO chieftain, 
to weld a third party from agriculture and 
labor, Thomas again accepted the Socialist 
Presidential nomination. There could be, 
he told 250 cheering convention delegates 
in Washington, “no effective independent 
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Farmer-Labor party ticket in the field in 
1940,” and “for the Socialist party to run 
no ticket would be abdication.” 

The convention nominated 34-year-old 
Prof. Maynard C. Krueger of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago for Vice President and adopt- 
ed a militant program aimed at keeping 
America out of war and solving unemploy- 
ment through production for use and de- 
velopment of new technological frontiers. 
A resolution advocating economic aid for 
the Allies was rejected 159 to 28, but the 
delegates adopted several blasts at the 
European dictators. 





Calm Census 


Theoretically, thousands of troops should 
have been on guard last week; the nation’s 
jails and prisons should have been filled 
with defiant citizens, and long columns of 
shouting, protesting marchers should have 
converged upon Washington. Nothing of 
the sort happened, for the great Census 
Revolution predicted by Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire and others was 
a complete washout. 


In Washington, President Roosevelt 
found some questions difficult and had to 
refer to an aide, while Vice President John 
N. Garner gleefully told an enumerator, in 
reply to a mortgage question: “I don’t owe 
nobody anything but love and affection.” 
On Capitol Hill, Tobey, his resolution to 
delete the income queries lost, tried to re- 
move the jail penalty for refusal to give 
information, and Rep. Daniel A. Reed, Re- 
publican of New York, returned the ques- 
tionnaire to the Census Bureau without the 
income data. In the House, a bill for Con- 
gressional reapportionment—the real pur- 
pose of the census—was put under way. 


“ In New York, a Park Avenue family re- 
ported “no income”; census takers agreed 
to accept the angelic cognomens of Father 
Divine’s Negro followers (Heavenly Peace, 
etc.); Chinese were told that they would 
not be asked when and how they entered 
the country; a department store (Bloom- 
ingdale’s) was classified as a “farm” (as 
well as a business establishment) because 
it had a greenhouse, and doorway derelicts 
provided the toughest counting task. 


{In Blue Island, Ill., an enumerator got 
writer’s cramp taking down the names of 
the twenty children of Dan Buss, 43, who 
lives in a five-room bungalow, with his 
wife, 40, and all the brood. (Grandma Buss 
went for a walk and missed the fun.) And 
in adjacent Chicago a woman had to phone 
her husband five times on difficult ques- 
tions. 


* In Paterson, N.J., an enumerator found 
only unoccupied land in his district, and 
the lone house he finally chanced upon 
turned out to be in the area of a fellow 
worker. 


{In New Orleans, La., a woman phoned 
the census bureau: “The census enumera- 
tor for my neighborhood is the lady who 
lives next door—and you're crazy if you 
think I’m going to tell her how much 
money my husband makes.” 


In Syracuse, N. Y., a counter borrowed 
a rowboat and called upon 25 families who 
were moving from their half-flooded homes. 


In Bridgeport, Conn., Mrs. Mamie 
Brousseau, 42, took poison after worrying 
over an incorrect answer given a census 
taker (she had said her son worked seven 
days a week instead of six). 


{ In Bridesburg, Pa., a husband and wife 
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Census jackpot: Enumerator Goeckel and 16 Busses (6 kids were absent and Grandma took a walk) 


argued in an enumerator’s presence whet)- 
er they had a cow or a bull. Finally, the 
counter called the office for advice and was 
told to investigate. He reported: “I’m a 
city man and know nothing about the sex 
of animals.” 





Willkie Opens Up 


Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., last 
week quoted an unnamed official of a 
leading government board as admitting 
“we are keeping a file” on him [Willkie], 
and “we are going to get him, if it is the 
last thing we ever do.” President Roose- 
velt promptly replied that, of course, no- 
body takes such talk seriously. Neverthe- 
less reports swept Washington that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission was 
investigating financial statements filed by 
the Georgia Power Co., a $280,500,000 
unit of the $1,200,000,000 C. & S. utility 
system. 

Meanwhile, in speeches at Town Hall in 
New York City and before the Chamber 
of Commerce in Boston, Willkie defied the 
lightning by proposing a three-point pro- 
gram for rehabilitating the country: (1) 
curb the authority of New Deal agencies 
to rule by “individual caprice”; (2) modi- 
fy tax laws to stimulate investment, and 
(3) change the attitude toward business 
of the government, which, “by its sinister 
rumors . . . has created a government- 
made depression.” 

The utility executive, who has been 
mentioned as a Republican Presidential 
dark horse, hoped President Roosevelt 
would run for a third term: “I want to 
see us beat the champ; I don’t want to 
see us beat Tony Galento.” 
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Scandinavia Engulfed in War 
by Lightning-Like Nazi Coup 


Germans Seize Denmark 
and Invade Norway in Retort 


to Allied Blockade Clamp 


At dawn Tuesday of this week gray- 
green German columns sped across the 
frontier into Denmark while transports 
moving up the tortuous Sound landed 
troops at Copenhagen, the Danish capital. 
The little Danish Army put up no resist- 
ance but discreetly kept a distance of a 
l:ilometer (five-eighths of a mile) as it fell 
back before the invaders. The stalemate on 
the Western Front had been circumvented 
and the war was overflowing onto a new 
flank. 

Almost immediately the overflow took 
on a more bitter tone than the unimpeded 
invasion of Denmark had given it. At 4:30 
a.m. the German Minister to Norway in- 
formed Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht 
that Norway must submit to German 
“protection” or take the consequences. 
Koht refused the demand—and Norway 
was at war with Germany. 

This time the Germans took the Blitz- 
krieg to sea. Even before Koht received 
and turned down the German demand, 
Norwegian coastal batteries had fired on 
German warships moving up Oslo Fjord 
under cover of darkness. Planes droning 
over Oslo brought on a blackout and air- 





Hitler changes Europe’s map again 


raid warnings, and all up the dangerous 
coast of the little sea-going nation the in- 
dispensable lighthouses were darkened. 

But at least four German naval divisions 
descended at widely separated points on 
the long coastline. Troops landed at Chris- 
tiansand, on the southern tip, at Bergen 
and Trondheim, in the midsection, and at 
Narvik, far to the north. 


Justifications 

The explanation issued in Berlin was: 
“In order to meet British attacks on the 
neutrality of Norway and Denmark the 
High Command of Germany has decided 
to take over the protection of these states. 
This morning strong German forces of all 
kinds marched and landed in both coun- 
tries. A widespread minefield has been laid 
to defend these operations.” 

Behind this lay three days of intense ac- 
tivity in which the belligerents’ “war on 
the neutrals” reached boiling point. On 
Sunday Britain announced that, regardless 
of the etiquette of neutrality, Allied mine- 
fields had been laid at three points inside 
Norwegian territorial waters. The legal 
justification was that Germany had been 
preying on Norwegian shipping—one pas- 
senger ship was bombed and a freighter 
sunk last week—and hence was open to 
reprisals which Norway wasn’t strong 
enough to administer. But the underlying 
purpose of the minefields was to cut off 


German ships which had been shipping 
down these waters with precious iron ore 
from the port of Narvik. 

At that time a German armada already 
was reported moving out to sea. Apparent- 
ly Germany’s two battleships, two remain- 
ing pocket battleships, heavy cruisers, and 
a host of smaller ships were in it. News of 
this from points in Scandinavia contained 
no trace of alarm. Instead, it was suggested 
that the Germans were on the way to 
challenge the vastly superior British Fleet. 

On Monday, however, British subma- 
rines which had been lurking in the Skager- 
rak between Norway and Denmark to plug 
holes in the blockade suddenly found a 
covey of targets for their torpedoes. Three 
German vessels were sunk within short 
order. Two were freighters, but the third 
was the 5,261-ton Rio de Janeiro, loaded 
with troops. As the ship went down many 
men leaped into the icy waters and were 
drowned, but about half the load of 300 
were saved. Nearly all wore the insignia of 
the anti-aircraft corps, and some admitted 
that they were on the way to a destination 
in Norway. 


Defenseless 


Nobody had troubled to mention Den- 
mark during these days of tension. Since 
that little country had an army of only 
10,000, a navy of two light cruisers, af aif 
force of 34 planes, and no desire to use any 
of them, its whole position in the war had 
been one of helplessness and silence. It had 
been going broke gradually since Britain 
cut the premium from the price of Danish 
bacon and dairy products in the London 
market, and it knew that anything Ger- 
many wanted to do could not be resisted. 

Norway, on the other hand, had been 
trying to stick up for its threatened rights. 
Early last week Koht declared the country 
would go to war against anyone who in- 
vaded its territory. A protest was made to 
Britain against the minefields. And at the 
same time, sensing that Britain’s daring 
would bring at least an equally dangerous 
response from Germany, the government 
had sharpened up its anti-aircraft defenses 
and called in all shipping. 

No other country in the world except 
possibly Chile has such a long stretch of 
vulnerable coast as Norway. Ever since 
the end of the Finnish war the northern 
half of it has been practically at the mercy 
of Russia. That region is barren, almost 
roadless, and scarcely tempting unless the 
Soviets are driven by appetite for an ice- 
free port. 

Everything valuable is concentrated in 
the south of the country. When the Ger- 
mans struck, they went as far north as 
Narvik for the sake of the iron ore. But 
their main intention, apparent from the 
landings at Bergen and Trondheim half- 
way up the coast and from the movement 
on Oslo, was to nip off the southern half of 
the country in a pincers. 

To do this they had to sweep up the 
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British minefields or go outside them into 
the region where the British Fleet was 
keeping its blockade patrol. The first stage 
of this risky move went through without 
interference, while the minefield which the 
Germans boasted they were laying ahead 
of the transports kept hostile warships out 
of the Skagerrak. 

Consequently, at the outset Norway was 
in the same position Poland had been in 
last September—with presumably willing 
friends too far away to help. A general 
mobilization of the army of 18,000 men 
was ordered, the government hastily moved 
from Oslo to the town of Hamar early 
Tuesday morning, and civilians were or- 
dered to evacuate the capital and Chris- 
tiansand within 48 hours. Then the gov- 
ernment formally appealed to the Allies 


for aid—a step which the reluctance of © 


Norway and Sweden prevented Finland 
from taking during its time of trial—and 
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the future of the newest Blitzkrieg was 
left up to London and Paris, to plunge in- 
to or avoid. 


Challenges 

Actually, these two capitals were getting 
most of their news through Washington 
during the early stages of the invasion. 
Direct communications with Denmark and 


Norway were cut. The message which Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, United States Min- 


' ister at Oslo, sent to the State Depart- 


ment was the first confirmation of Nor- 
way’s entry into the war. It brought Presi- 
dent Roosevelt back to the White House 
from Hyde Park, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull from a vacation at Atlantic 
City. And relaying of the message in radio 
news broadcasts warned the British and 
French that they were being challenged to 
live up to their strong words of the pre- 
ceding few days. 





Newsweek Map—McLaughlin 


The war shifts to Scandinavia, source of vital supplies 


Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in 
London and Premier Paul Reynaud in 
Paris called emergency meetings of their 
Cabinets. Both sessions were brief. The re- 
sult was the announcement that they were 
coming immediately to Norway’s aid. 

Plans for such an expedition had been 
drawn and pigeonholed when the Finnish 
war ended before they could be used. Mili- 
tarily, their execution depended on Brit- 
ain’s sea control. But to a great extent al- 
so success hinged on the attitude of two 
other powers on the fringe of the conflict— 
Sweden and Russia. Sweden had been 
keeping in close diplomatic touch with 
Norway throughout the crisis. There was 
no doubt of its alarm. But until the Allies 
showed whether they intended to mak: 
good on the promise to help Norway, bot): 
the Swedes and the Soviets kept a tanta- 
lizing silence. 


Significance 


The swiftness of Germany’s move 
against Denmark and Norway showed that 
six months of a war of attrition had not 
toned down the aggressiveness of the Nazi 
military machine. There may have been a 
touch of desperation in the move, owing 
to the need to get iron ore through Narvik. 
The Baltic will be free of ice in a matter 
of weeks, however, and the Swedish ore 
then can be imported through ports on 
that sea. So the motive was not iron alone. 
Rather it appeared to be the grabbing off 
of an armful of strategically placed bases 
for submarine and air activity against 
Britain. And the tactics followed the fa- 
miliar Austrian-Czech-Polish pattern—a 
surprise move against the weakest point. 

This time the surprise may have been 
lacking. The recent determined attitude of 
the Allies toward the small neutrals had 
been a direct challenge to Germany. This 
determination was prompted by the reali- 
zation that the blockade wasn’t sufficient- 
ly effective, and couldn’t be made so un- 
less the neutrals cooperated in stopping 
the leaks. And it implied willingness to 
back the challenge with force. 

The future will depend almost as much 
on Sweden and Russia as on the bellizer- 
ents already involved. Sweden as the 
strongest of the Scandinavian states now 
must take the decision it evaded in the 
Finnish war—whether to fight or ris’: }- 
ing crushed between Germany and Russia. 
In Russia’s case the rest of the vo! | 
should now learn how much of a pact for 
the division of spoils Hitler and Stalin 
really have made. For if Stalin wishes, 
Russia has plenty of excuse to move. 

Both belligerents built voluminous rec- 
ords to justify themselves. At the moment 
these had about the same academic interes! 
as did the fact that Germany had ostenta- 
tiously signed a non-aggression pact wit! 
Denmark only last May 31. This time 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels 
broadcast a promise to Denmark and Nor- 
way that their territorial and political in- 
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German bomber: this time it’s Scandinavia 


dependence would be respected, that only 
strategic points would be occupied, and 
that Germany would not use them as 
bases for military action “as long as Great 
Britain does not compel such action.” A 
proclamation giving similar assurances was 
issued over the signatures of Gen. Eric von 
Falkenhorst, commander of the expedition- 
ary forces. And in Berlin Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop told a press con- 
ference that the British minelaying was 
only the first step in a plan which would 
have gone on to the “occupation of ail 
Scandinavia — Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden.” 

More important than all these was the 
shift of the war from the stalemated West- 
ern Front to new ground where action 
would be imperative. The Allies will have 
obvious difficulties in carrying out their 
promise to help Norway. (Denmark didn’t 
ask for help, but accepted the German 
“protection” under protest.) The difficul- 
ties of sending an expeditionary force 
however, will be offset to some extent by 
the added strain on Germany’s military 
supplies and by Allied control of the sea. 


Crackdown on Reds 


Corridors of the Palais de Justice in 
Paris were crowded, and gendarmes had 
been called in to keep order as the most 
celebrated trial since the start of the war 
neared its climax Apr. 3. The trial had 
been going on in secret for a fortnight be- 
fore a military tribunal, and the accused 
were 44 Communist ex-members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. They were 
charged with reorganizing under a “Work- 
ers and Peasants” banner following the 
outlawing of the French Communist party 
last September, in an attempt to throttle 
anti-war propaganda. 

When the verdict came, it provided stiff 





punishment: 36 defendants were given five- 
year jail terms; the other eight, all World 
War veterans, got four-year suspended 
sentences. All were fined 4,000 to 5,000 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the? 
USSR. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 

Mar. 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty is 
signed in Moscow. 

Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet. 

Mar. 20—Premier Daladier of France re- 
signs, and Paul Reynaud forms a new 
Cabinet. 

Apr. 2—In Commons, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain reveals “another weapon” in 
the blockade: a series of trade pacts with 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, Greece, and Turkey 
to limit the Reich’s purchases of war es- 
sentials. 

Apr. 5—Allies warn Norway and Sweden 
on neutrality. Next day, Norway declares 
it will fight if necessary to defend its neu- 
trality. 

Apr. 9—Germany invades Denmark; Nor- 
way declares war on Germany. 
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francs (about $80 to $100) and deprived 
of their civil rights for five years. 

Nine of the 36 sentenced to prison were 
tried in absentia, since they had fled to 
Moscow or some other haven. In this group 
were some of the most important leaders 
of French Communism: Maurice Thorez, 
the 39-year-old “French Stalin” who was 
deprived of his nationality in February 
(Newsweek, Mar. 4); André Marty, 
founder of the Spanish Civil War Inter- 
national Brigades who later acted as mili- 
tary adviser to the Red Army in the So- 
viet campaign against Finland; Jacques 
Duclos, former vice president of the French 
Chamber; Gabriel Peri, former foreign edi- 
tor of the Communist organ L’Humanité; 
Emil Ramette and Jean Rigal, strike 
leaders. 

All nine will later be tried for treason, 
with a death sentence possible. They are 
open to that charge because in hiding they 
are presumably doing things detrimental 
to France in the war. Moreover, the day 
after the mass trial it was announced that 
Interior Minister Henri Roy had drafted 
a decree making any sort of Communist 
or Nazi agitation also a treasonable offense 
punishable by death. And in other efforts 
to crush defeatist propaganda more police 
will be put on the job of tracking down 
undercover activities; nighttime searches 
of suspects’ homes will be authorized, and 
concentration camps for enemy agents are 
to be opened in North Africa. 

The day following announcement of 
these measures, nineteen workmen, accused 
of underground Red propaganda, were ar- 
rested in a Paris suburb. 





British Shuffle 


Churchill Takes Broader Post, 
but Chamberlain Is Still Boss 


For months British politicians have 
whispered in the musty lobbies of Parlia- 
ment that Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain was about to reshuffle his Cabinet. 
After the collapse of Finland and the fall 
of Daladier in France these whispers rose 
to a clamor for vigorous new men who 
could put some punch into the war. Last 
week the Prime Minister finally responded, 
but it was almost all shuffle and no change. 

Only one man resigned from the Cabi- 
net: Lord Chatfield quit his post as Minis- 
ter for Coordination of Defense, a tricky 
job of political manipulation that proved 
too much for the former commander-in- 
chief of the navy. Chamberlain did not, 
however, as had been predicted, replace 
him by making Winston Churchill a full- 
fledged Defense Minister. Instead he kept 
Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty 
and made him head of a committee con- 
sisting also of the War Minister, Air 
Minister, Supply Minister, and technical 
service chiefs to “make recommendations 
from time to time to the War Cabinet as 
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British Combine 


Churchill, head of Britain’s new war committee 


to the general conduct of the war.” Two 
other committees, under Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir John Simon and Home Sec- 
retary Sir John Anderson, will do the same 
for economic warfare and civil defense. 

The next most important change was 
the replacement of Air Minister Sir Kings- 
ley Wood by Sir Samuel Hoare. Sir Kings- 
ley had been the butt of much Parlia- 
mentary criticism for not speeding up 
plane production sufficiently, and Hoare, 
Air Minister from 1922 to 1929, is sup- 
posedly popular with the air force itself. 
Sir Kingsley was given Sir Samuel’s old 
post of Lord Privy Seal and made chair- 
man of the important Food Policy Com- 
mittee. 

Only two new men were added to the 
Cabinet. Robert S. Hudson, vigorous 
Overseas Trade department secretary who 
was involved in an abortive “revolt” of 
junior Cabinet Ministers last year, was 
made Minister of Shipping in place of the 
late Sir John Gilmour. Lord Woolton re- 
placed W. S. Morrison, the much-criti- 
cized Food Minister. 

Other Ministers simply swapped offices. 
Morrison became Postmaster General, and 
George Tryon, the former Postmaster, 
took a post also held by Morrison: the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Herwald Ramsbotham, First Commis- 
sioner of Works, and Earl de la Warr, 
President of the Board of Education, 
traded jobs. 


German newspapers bitterly attacked 
the Cabinet reshuffle, and the Nazi radio 
proclaimed that Churchill had been “ele- 
vated from a warmonger to a grand war- 
monger.” But in Britain the change re- 
ceived an almost frigid reception from 
public, press, and Parliament. The Daily 
Herald likened it to the Mad Hatter’s tea 
party: “The leading figures move solemnly 
from one chair to another, and the public, 
like Alice, looks on bewildered.” 


Significance 


The most insistent demand of both 
Conservatives and Laborites on Chamber- 
lain has been that he form a small com- 
pact War Cabinet like that of Lloyd 
George in 1916. Last week’s reconstruc- 
tion fell short of this, but it did set up 
the basis—the service, economic, and 
civil committees—for some such arrange- 
ment. 

The changes also were in line with the 
Prime Minister’s announced intention of 
“shifting his team” until he finds where 
each man fits best. As such, they were of 
little political significance. But they did 
indicate: (1) Chamberlain does not in- 
tend, as long as he can help it, to under- 
mine his own power by any move such 
as giving Churchill direction of the war; 
(2) that with this flexible Cabinet as a 
basis the Prime Minister may later at- 
tempt to form a national government, with 
the Liberals sn1 V.xborites included. 
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Forgotten Armies 
Fighting Men Rest on Arms 


as War of Words Increases 


Along the western front last week an oc- 
casional raiding party made a sortie into 
the opposing lines, while overhead planes | 
clashed in brief encounter. As usual, the 
only action (prior to invasion of Denmark q 
and the Norwegian declaration of war) 
that made headlines was when the leaders 
on both sides hurled words at one another, 
This time, however, a strange new note 
crept into their speeches. None of them re- 
peated the now hackneyed threats of im- 
mediate action. Instead, all reflected a cer- 
tain professional embarrassment. 


Goring 

The Nazis as usual made the most con- 
fident speeches. On Apr. 3 members of the 
Hitler Air Youth—future 
jammed into the great hall of the Air Min- 
istry in Berlin to hear Marshal Hermann 
Goring. He told them that it was in the 
west that “the decisive blow must be 
struck” and that “you may have to take 
the places of your brothers and fathers 7 
who have fallen.” 

But Géring ended with an embarrassed 
and overemphasized qualification: “We 
will strike them—of this I am sacredly con- 
vinced—when the time comes to show 
that Germany is determined to make an 
end of this war.” 


Reynaud 

In Paris, Premier Paul Reynaud made a 
special radio address to the United States. 
He started out almost as vehemently as 
Goring and boasted of his new War Cabi- J 
net: “We have forged the weapon. Now 
we are going to use it!” From there on, 
however, the sprightly little Premier slid 
into apology and tried to explain the 
“phony” war: “I didn’t know this word 
‘phony’ before the war. I suppose it 
means counterfeit, so I'll say—no counter- 
feit peace. Hitler’s Germany won't suc- 
ceed in selling us that counterfeit.” 

In London the following day, Neville 
Chamberlain joined the speechmakers witli 
an address which he tried to make as plain 
as an old umbrella. Appearing at a meet- 
ing of Conservatives, he wasted no time 
apologizing for the war stalemate. Instead 
he derided “the usual stale threats” from 
Germany and said that now he felt “ten 
times as confident of victory as I did in 
the beginning.” Furthermore, Britain 
wasn’t afraid of “secret weapons or . . . any 
other old thing that the Nazis can think 
of.” Hitler, Chamberlain concluded had 
“missed the bus.” 


Ironside 

The next day Gen. Sir Edmund [Iron- 
side, the blunt Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, gave an interview to corte 
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spondents in which he freely admitted: 
“Thank goodness that Germany did not 
attack us during the first seven months 
_,.1 tremble to think what would have 
happened . . . because we did not have 
much of an army then.” But in the last 
fortnight the British Army had “turned 
the corner,” and the General would “wel- 
come a go at” the Nazis. In that case he 
thought a major German drawback would 
be their lack of senior officers. 

Ironside—who ended the World War as 
a major general—pointed out that no high 
Nazi officer had held a World War rank 
of more than captain, whereas the French 
and British had “colonels and generals 
galore.” 





Map Mystery 
Nazis Rile Welles and French 


With a Puzzle in Demarcation 


A fortnight ago a German White Book 
of alleged Polish “documents” tried to 
blame American diplomats, especially Am- 
bassador William C. Bullitt, envoy to 
France, for having had a hand in starting 
the war (Newsweek, Apr. 8). Last week 
Nazi propagandists carried their attacks on 
the United States further by attempting to 
show its connivance in a plan for the 
Reich’s dismemberment in event of an Al- 
lied victory. All they accomplished was to 
create one of the most puzzling episodes of 
a puzzling war. 

The target of the blast was Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently sent on a visit to 
the European belligerents. German and 
foreign newspapermen were summoned to 
a Berlin press conference to see the “evi- 
dence”: an enlargement of the cover of the 
Mar. 16 issue of the French weekly L’Illus- 
tration, bearing a photograph of French 
Premier Paul Reynaud, Welles, and H. 
Freeman Matthews, First Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Paris, with a pur- 
ported map of the “new Europe” promi- 
nently hung in the background. The Ger- 
mans were furious; “new frontiers” had 
been drawn at the expense of the Axis 
Powers, they fumed. Italy was also in- 
censed, since the map took territory 
from it. But no two newspaper reproduc- 
tions of the map agreed, and therein lay 
the puzzle. 

When the storm broke the Quai d’Orsay 
also called a press conference. Its Exhibit 
A was Reynaud’s map—made in 1919—on 
which he had recorded the growth of Nazi 
Germany (in red) and Soviet Russia (in 
yellow). Because both countries showed 
black in the first photograph, the French 
explained, the censor ordered the map col- 
ored gray and boundaries drawn in so that 
Germany and Russia wouldn’t appear as a 
single unit. A L’Illustration retoucher was 
blamed for the “new frontiers,” which he 
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was alleged to have drawn in completely at 
random.* 

In Washington, Welles called the Ger- 
man allegations “fantastic nonsense” and 
added: “I never even looked at any map 
which may have been in Mr. Reynaud’s 
office.” Berlin then retorted that he was 
“the victim of an infamous propaganda 
trick by the French.” The British chimed 
in by producing a map, reputedly found 
in Prague, showing German plans to dom- 
inate the world. 


{| German propaganda last week also car- 
ried a warning both for the Allies and 
neutrals. On Apr. 5 Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goring invited Nazi luminaries and 
foreign diplomats—including United States 
Chargé d’Affaires Alexander Kirk and 
American military and naval attachés—to 
a special showing of “Feuertaufe” (Bap- 
tism of Fire) , a Reich Air Ministry film. 
Scenes of the bombing of Warsaw, pho- 
tographed by German airmen, moved Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, Columbia Broadcasting 
commentator in Berlin, to remark: “You 
need strong nerves to watch what hap- 
pened .. . when the German dive bombers 
really got to work!” Géring himself ap- 
peared briefly on the screen to warn: 
“That’s what our air force did in Poland. 
It will do the same in England and 
France.” The climax, boisterously applaud- 
ed, showed a power dive on the map of 
Britain, followed by a shattering explosion. 
At the German Embassy in Rome the 
same night, prominent Italians also saw the 





North of the Border 


At Cannington, Ont., on Apr. 3, the At- 
torney General of the province, Gordon 
Conant, rose to address an audience of | 
farmers and merchants. He started off with 
scary statements that the outcome of the 
war was “by no means certain” and said 
the warnings of British statesmen that 
“dark days” were ahead meant that the 
Allies might be defeated. But this could 
never occur, Conant cried, if “at an early 
date the active participation of the United 
States is made effective.” Then Germany 
would see the “futility of her mad project” 
and seek peace terms. 


Warming to his subject, the Attorney 
General recommended that Canada “do 
everything” to involve the United States 
in the war. It should give the United 
States aid in building the St. Lawrence 
waterway, “access to Alaska over Cana- 
dian soil,” and “nothing short of the im- 
pairment of our status as a sovereign na- 
tion would be too much for Canada to of- 
fer as a sacrifice on the altar of liberty.” 
Finally, Conant praised as “forthright and 
accurate” the speech last month of James 
H. R. Cromwell, United States Minister to 
Canada, saying that American sympathy 
should be on the side of the Allies: 

No Canadian rebuke to the Attorney 


General was immediately forthcoming. 


But in Washington Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull—who had officially reprimanded 
Cromwell for his speech—said at a press 
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International 


This picture of Reynaud, Welles, and a map of Europe angered the Axis 


picture. The return of the Bremen to 
Hamburg got the only applause; the Polish 
scenes were watched in what appeared to 
be horrified silence. Rumania has already 
seen the film, and other Balkan countries 
will get their chance later. 





*American photo syndicates were puzzled be- 
cause in one case—that of the Wide World 
agency—the map in the photo as received had 
been cut out entirely by the censor, while in 
the case of International—its picture is repro- 
duced in NewsweeK—no borders at all were 
shown, only a string of meaningless lines. Not 
one of the syndicates had an orizinal negative. 


conference that American policy couldn’t 
be influenced by “nondescript utterances” 
of minor officials in other countries. Amer- 
ican isolationists nevertheless gleefully filed 
away Conant’s remarks beside Cromwell’s 
for campaign use and in the meantime 
made considerable to-do. 


"In London the British Broadcasting 
Corp. put on a program, with an Austrian 
actor doubling for Hitler, of imaginary 
Nazi claims on the United States. The fake 
Fiihrer’s voice was heard proclaiming: 
“Ever since 1492 I have remained silent 
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but now my patience is at an end. Amer- 
ica is a big country, but Americans need 
access to the sea. In the United States 
there are national minorities closely con- 
nected by race or tradition with the Ger- 
man Reich. They have a right to be pro- 
tected by Germany, and I shall enforce 
that right. I am grateful to Mr. Roosevelt 
for his interest in European affairs and I 
am showing my gratitude by declaring a 
German protectorate over the United 
States.” 


Athlone to Canada 


In 1914 the British Government selected 
a seemingly ideal man as Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada: Prince Alexander of 
Teck. He was of royal lineage, descended 
from George III, and was the brother of 
Queen Mary. He had married a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria. Despite his 
German ancestry, he was British to the 
core. He had made a fine reputation as a 
soldier in India and the Boer War. 

But before Prince Alexander could sail 
for Canada, Britain entered the World 
War, and he went to France instead on 
active service. The war enhanced the 
prince’s reputation as a soldier, and it 
brought him a change of name. When the 
English nobility abandoned German titles 
in 1917, he was created Earl of Athlone. 
After the war he proved he was a diplomat 
as well as a soldier by serving as Governor 
General of South Africa for eight years. 

Last week the Earl of Athlone, now 66 
years old, was again summoned to Can- 
ada as Governor General. In 1914 his ap- 
pointment had come from the British 
Government. This time, he was selected 
by the Canadian Government, which made 
its recommendation directly to King 
George. And this time the Earl had a 
more difficult task than faced him in 
1914, for he must replace one of the most 
popular Governor Generals Canada has 
ever had, the late Lord Tweedsmuir. 
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The Air-Sea War 


At an airdrome somewhere in Britain on 
Apr. 3 the loudspeaker was tuned to the 
radio of a Spitfire pursuit plane on patrol 
duty. At first there was silence, then a 
burst of staccato sentences from the pilot: 
“T have shot down a Heinkel. It has 
landed on the sea. The German crew 
are being picked up by a fishing boat. I 
am on fire! ... I am landing on the sea!” 
The radio went silent, and orders were 
flashed to a trawler, which picked up the 
pilot. According to the British, the Spit- 
fire was the first plane shot down in de- 
fending Britain against German attacks. 

On the next day a 25-ton Sunderland 
flying boat, cumbersome and with a top 
speed of only 210 miles an hour, droned 
over the North Sea as escort to a British 


Wide World 


Canadian Governor General: Earl of Athlone, photographed with his wife 
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convoy. Suddenly, from a cloud, a Junkers 
bomber darted down. Anti-aircraft fire 
from the ships of the convoy drove it off 
and broke up the formation of four more 
bombers which attacked later. But soon 
a flight of six more Junkers flashed over- 
head and two dived at the Sunderland. 

Flattening out the flying boat low over 
the water to avoid attack from beneath, 
the Britons held their fire until the enemy 
was within 100 yards. Then the Sunder- 
land’s four rear machine guns opened up, 
firing bursts at the rate of 3,000 bullets a 
minute. One Junkers crashed into the sea, 
almost cut in two by the rapid fire. Anoth- 
er limped off smoking, and the crew was 
later interned after a forced landing in 
Norway. After attempting to bomb the 
Sunderland, the other German craft fled. 
(Throughout this encounter the Sunder- 
land had a passenger aboard—W. K. Bliss, 
a London Evening Standard reporter who 
was being given a chance to study the air 
patrol in a “safe sector.”) 

In addition to these encounters, the 
British made a bombing raid on the Ger- 
man naval base at Wilhelmshaven—their 
second of the war—and German bombers 
appeared twice over Scapa Flow. After 
each raid the attackers claimed successes 
in bombing warships. 
§] Halfway around the world from the 
scene of these events, Argentina revealed 
that three interned officers and two sail- 
ors of the crew of the pocket battleship 
Admiral Graf Spee had escaped from the 
country. Two sailors later were taken from 
an Italian vessel at Santos, Brazil. One 
officer, carrying the papers of the scuttled 
warship, was reported to have reached 
Germany safely. 

Argentina had ignored British pressure 
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to imprison the Germans even though the 
Graf Spee officers followed the German 
military code and refused to give oath that 
they wouldn’t try to escape. After last 
week’s getaway, the government, learning 
more officers were missing, decided to jail 
the remaining 200-odd officers and about 
400 sailors. An equal number of sailors al- 
ready had been moved inland. 





Oil Arbitratio:.? 

On Apr. 3 Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull handed a note to the Mexican Am- 
bassador, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
suggesting arbitration of the dispute over 
Mexican expropriation of the properties of 
American oil companies in March 1938. 
The note was the first formal diplomatic 
intervention in the oil dispute by the 
American Government in almost two 
years. After its first strong protest, Wash- 
ington had left negotiations to the com- 
panies themselves. Britain,* on the other 
hand, took a firmer stand over the ex- 
propriation of British oil properties. It 
broke off diplomatic relations. Now at 
war, Britain needs oil more than ever, 
and last week Lord Lothian, the British 
Ambassador, called on Hull. Al- 
though neither would comment on the 
interview, the Briton presumably went 
for further information on the Ameri- 
can note. 

The text of the communication was not 
made public last week because at the time 
it reached Mexico City President Lazaro 
Cardenas was in Oaxaca on an inspection 
tour. It was flown to him there. The 
general opinion in Mexico, however, was 
that Cardenas would reject the State De- 
partment’s arbitration suggestion just as 
he did one made by the oil companies last 
January. 

It happened that the note came in the 
midst of the campaign for next July’s 
Presidential election. But even supporters 
of the opposition candidate, Gen Juan 
Andreu Almazan, an advocate of better 
relations with the United States, said 
they wouldn’t oppose any decision Car- 
denas made. 

Then, on Monday of this week, Mexico 
struck another blow at the foreign oil com- 
panies. The Federal Arbitration Board 
ordered them to pay the Petroleum 
Syndicate nearly $20,000,000 indem- 
nity for violating a labor contract on 
Mar. 17, 1988—the day before the ex- 
propriation. 


Significance-——— 


Mexicans celebrate the anniversary of 
the oil expropriation as a national holiday 
and are dead against arbitration. That at- 
titude is well known in Washington. Hull 





_ *The expropriation affected seventeen Amer- 
ican, British, and Dutch oil properties once 
valued by Mexico at $400,000,000. 
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Big Bertha’s Heir: This 72- 
foot German ‘stratosphere’ gun, get- 
ting distance by firing through high 
altitudes, is the German successor to 
the 112-foot barrel giant of 1918. 
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also knew that even if Mexico did agree 
to arbitrate it could drag out the issue for 
years. Nevertheless, he had three good 
reasons for suggesting arbitration: (1) to 
let Mexico realize that the United States 
has not condoned the expropriation; (2) to 
prod Mexico into making a settlement 
deal with the oil companies, and (3) to 
bulwark the administration against Re- 
publican charges that its “good neighbor” 
policy is “kowtowing to Latin-American 
banditry.” 


Side Lights of the War 


In London the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Lord Chamberlain—chief stage censor— 
summoned a conference for Apr. 16 to deal 
with the strip-tease menace (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 8) which has been one of the products 
of the unexciting war. In addition to rep- 
resentatives of producers and showgirls, 
the meeting will be attended by the Public 
Morality Council and Reginald Stamp, 
chairman of the London County Council’s 
entertainments licensing committee. Fright- 
ened, the strippers began to keep their 
clothes on. 


{ Showgirls sent to the front to entertain 
the Tommies received an official notice not 
to wear slacks. The French—who have no 
objection to the strip-tease—might “not 
understand” and arrest the chorines as 
spies. 


{| Fritz Thyssen, Ruhr industrialist who 
fled to Switzerland from the Reich last 
November, mysteriously arrived in Paris. 
He dodged reporters and photographers 
and conferred at great length with French 
steel men. 





| After the hardest winter in a century, 
when Berlin apartment-house dwellers 
were forbidden to take more than one hot 
bath a week, the Reich last week an- 
nounced plans for rationing coal and dis- 
tributing next winter’s supply this spring 
and summer. France also has ordered 
that no hot water should be provided in 
apartment houses on four days of the 
week. 


{ Soviet movie studios prepared to pro- 
duce an answer to the Garbo satire, “Ni- 
notchka.” A new picture will feature an 
American “billionaire” named Spiegelglass 
who arrives in Russia bulging with dollar 
bills and without success attempts to per- 
suade pretty girl workers on collective 
farms to return to the capitalistic world 
with him. 

§ In San Francisco Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt bought a Japanese kimono for a 
friend. In Tokyo a paper ecstatically re- 
ported that she had purchased nine ki- 
monos and pairs of sandals for her grand- 
children and “talked in Japanese with the 
salesgirl and encouraged her.” 
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: The Evolution of the Pursuit Plane 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


The war has failed to produce the 
anticipated great air attack in any form, 
but every week nevertheless there is a 
steady trickle of news of aviation activ- 
ity. It falls under two headings: bomb- 
ing raids and the efforts of interceptor 
planes to drive off the bombers; and 
combat between fighter pursuit planes 
in the western war zone. 

Some of the latter episodes, involving 
a score or so of planes on either side, 
may be a forerunner of the poet’s vision 
of the “nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue.” In more prosaic terms 
they are also a constant stimulus to the 
curiosity of the air-minded person every- 
where. For in these small-scale battles 
are being tested such fundamental ques- 
tions as the proper ratio of speed and 
maneuverability in fighter effectiveness, 
the relative merits of machine gun and 
cannon, and the other unknowns in this 
newest type of warfare. The efficiency 
which the eagle and the hawk acquired 
in eons of evolution man is attempting 
to acquire literally in days and weeks 
under the pressure of mortal combat. 
And nowhere is the evolution more rapid 
than in the fighter planes. 


Fighters 

The types in use to date have been the 
British Spitfire and Hurricane, the 
French Morane and Curtiss P-36 (pur- 
chased in the United States), and the 
German Messerschmitt and Heinkel He. 
112. At the start of the war these were 
all of the one-engine class, but the new 
Messerschmitt 110 which has recently 
put in an appearance is a twin-engine 
model with a reported maximum speed 
of 400 miles an hour. 

In this country, our experts think the 
Lockheed P-38, the new two-engine pur- 
suit ship, superior to the Messerschmitt 
110 in speed (420 miles an hour), range, 
and fire power. The Lockheed is one of 
the ships recently released for export, so 
that soon it may sway the balance of 
power above the battle lines. 

The fact is that our Lockheed already 
has had a real, if unintentional, part in 
the evolution of the combatants’ pursuit 
planes. The designs for the Lockheed 
were drawn in 1938, and at that time an 
official of the War Department told 
visiting British and French experts that 
they ought to develop a two-engine pur- 
suit ship with greater range than their 
single-engine models. The visitors did 





not act on the suggestion. But as soon as 
the Germans learned that we were de- 
veloping a two-engine model, they fol- 
lowed suit and hence were able to pro- 
duce the Messerschmitt 110 in quantity 
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Air war: concentrated attack 


within a few months after the beginning 
of the war. 

The fighter emphasizes speed, fire 
power, and maneuverability, and all new 
models are attaining the neighborhood 
of the 400-mile-an-hour maximum. Cruis- 
ing speed is about three-quarters maxi- 
mum. 

The flying corps on both sides natur- 
ally have been cautious in guarding the 
lessons they have learned from combat. 
It seems probable, however, that experi- 
ence has shown the wisdom of some new 
developments on specific lines. One of 
these is the use of protective armor for 
the pilot which, though it brings up 
structural difficulties and adds to the 
weight of the plane, improves the ‘mo- 
rale factor of the personnel. Another is 
the development of the fuel tank made 
of a rubber composition which is self- 
sealing when penetrated by a bullet. 
Probably all planes will be equipped with 
these tanks in the future. 

The third new development is the ap- 
pearance on the Messerschmitt 110 of a 
.37-millimeter cannon as well as the ma- 
chine gun. While the eight machine guns 
on a British Spitfire can literally saw an 
enemy plane in two, the shell has an 
even greater destructive power. The 
British estimate the effective range of 
the plane’s machine gun at between 100 


and 200 yards. In a radio broadcast last 
week a German pilot of a cannon- 
equipped Messerschmitt commenting on 
a combat over the lines said that “at a 
distance of 100 meters [109 yards] every 
one of our shots was effective”—which 
was no conclusive evidence of the can- 
non’s superiority. 

The British have hesitated to mount 
cannon. But the new French Dewoitine 
now in production mounts both machine 
guns and a cannon. 


Tactics 


To the onlooker from below a modern 
combat between pursuit planes may pre- 
sent a scene of wildest confusion. To the 
pilots aloft, however, the test is one of 
disciplined coordination. The individual- 
istic tactics which produced the “dog- 
fights” of the last war have been sub- 
ordinated to group fighting. 

The mission of the pursuit plane is the 
destruction of hostile planes in the air, 
and its fulfillment requires cooperative 
attack. A flight of three planes attacking, 
for example (see diagram), would con- 
centrate on one of the enemy—perhaps 
the leading plane, to dispose of the en- 
emy commander—down him, and then 
turn on the others. 

In the recent air fights over the west- 
ern “walls” the German Messerschmitt 


_was reported to have had the advantage 


over the French Morane, owing in all 
probability to superior speed and climb- 
ing power. However, in appraising speed 
it must be noted that it sometimes be- 
comes a handicap. Guns on the pursuit 
plane—except the new British Boulton 
Paul, which has a revolving turret— 
are fixed, and hence the plane must 
be aimed at the adversary. This means 
that at high speed the target is in posi- 
tion for only a few brief seconds. Hence 
the factor of maneuverability, the abil- 
ity to dive, turn, and climb, and get 
on the target again, is as important as 
speed. 

Perhaps a higher skill and training is 
required of this lone pursuit pilot of the 
sky in maneuvering his plane and using 
his guns than are essential for any other 
type of airman. He fights under the 
physical strain exacted by tremendous 
speed and under the demands of in- 
stantaneous decision and flawless co- 
ordination of mind and muscle. The 
machine is important, but less so than 
the man at the helm. 


| 
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“Dine is scarcely a factor in the 
war which should be of such practical 
interest. to the American public as the 
massing of German troops on the Dutch 
frontier. Even the war in Finland, though 
it aroused our sympathy, did not have 
the importance which a threat to Hol- 
land, with its holdings in the West In- 
dies, has to the United States. 

The situation as it regards Holland 
sums up to this: If Germany, by tighten- 
ing the belt, can afford to wait, she prob- 
ably will not start an offensive anywhere 
in the west; but if she cannot, then the 
thing to expect would be a lightning blow 
at a limited objective and aimed at the 
weakest point. The weak point seems to 
be in that portion of Holland along the 
northern sea front extending from the 
Ems River to the Zuider Zee, including 
the outlying islands. 

Such a blow might merely be a feint 
to draw the Allies onto the offensive. 
But a success would also assure Germany 
of other advantages, to wit, additional 
air and submarine bases, a stiffening of 
morale on the home front, and a fresh 
warning to other small neutrals. Hence 
Holland must feel perpetually unsafe. 


_ 
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man troop concentrations for several 
months, German attacks on Dutch fisher- 
men—who were not working for the 
British market—have indicated that the 
Germans want to clear these coastal 
areas in order to lay secret new mine 


fields. 


Perpetual Insecurity 

The position of Holland in any great 
Continental war has always been pre- 
carious. Since she was never a great mili- 
tary power, her bid for commercial su- 
premacy lay along the path of the sea. 
For this she fought from 1652 to 1654 in 
twelve sea engagements with the fleet 
under Tromp and de Ruyter against an 
English force under Blake and Monk. 
And for centuries she was actively in- 
volved in every big European war. 

In the World War Holland maintained 
neutrality through the sufferance of Ger- 
many. Even then the Schlieffen plan 


- first contemplated the invasion of the 


Netherlands, but the conclusion was 
reached that neutrality would serve Ger- 
many’s interests better than invasion. 
Again in 1918, when Germany made her 
final offensive, Ludendorff revived the 
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Nor were her relations with Germany 
improved by last week’s agreement with 
Britain to put stricter controls on Dutch 
trade with the Reich. And, although 
there have been no reports of new Ger- 
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Threats to Holland imperil this strategic West Indian base 


idea of invading Holland, using the ra- 
tioning of trade as a pretext. But the 
plan was not pushed. 

In the present war German troops 
were massed on the Dutch border imme- 


Danger Spot: The Dutch West Indies 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


diately after the conquest of Poland. 
And there is much evidence that they 
would have moved last November had 
not Belgium made it clear that Allied 
troops would be permitted to move 
across its territory in defense of Hol- 
land. Moreover, this time Holland is 
menaced by German miltiary power on 
the Continent and also by a possible 
move of Japanese sea power against the 
Dutch East Indies. In war, the Dutch 
probably would have to ask the protec- 
tion of friendly big powers to hold their 
empire together. 


Neighbor Interest 


This constant threat against a weak 
neutral at the mercy of aggressive mili- 
tary power is of significance to the Unit- 
ed States because in the West Indies 
Holland is a neighbor of ours. In 1917 
Denmark was under the threat of Ger- 
man power to a less extent than Hol- 
land is today. Nevertheless, we pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 
the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Croix in the Virgin Islands group. 

Today the holdings of the Netherlands 
in the New World consist of Dutch Gui- 
ana and of the Caribbean islands of 
Saba, St. Eustatius, Aruba, Bonaire, and 
Curacao Saba and St. Eustatius, though 
in the Windward chain, are small, have 
no harbors, and have no strategic value. 

But the group centering around Cura- 
cao has great strategic value, second not 
even to Culebra and St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands area. Were these islands 
to fall into the hands of a potential 
enemy, they would become a breach in 
an efficient Caribbean defense. For from 
their position they dominate the ports of 
Colombia and Venezuela and the oil in- 
terests there. Also they could be a threat 
to the Panama Canal. Santa Anna in 
Curacao, the principal port in the is- 
lands, is 669 miles from the Canal Zone, 
425 from St. Thomas, and 610 from our 
fleet base at Guantanamo Bay. The 
Santa Anna harbor, though small, with- 
out further improvements affords an ex- 
cellent base for submarines, seaplanes, 
and small craft. At present also it has 
sufficient water in the channel entrance 
and in a small section of the inner basin 
to accommodate the greatest battleship, 
and with dredging and expanded harbor 
facilities it could be turned into a fleet 
base of limited capacity excellently lo- 
cated in the Southern Caribbean. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Border Raider: Pillaging 
by Quantrill During Civil War 
Told in ‘Dark Command’ 


Almost exactly a year ago Republic re- 
leased “Man of Conquest,” its first venture 
in the rarefied air of the million-dollar epic, 
and announced a number of high-budget 
films for its future schedules (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 17, 1939). Currently the home lot of 
the Gene Autrey and Roy Rogers horse 
operas offers its second ambitious produc- 
tion. Like its predecessor, Dark ComMAND 
is a glorified Western with historic pre- 
tensions—and a defter job than many of 
its more pampered prototypes from the 
wealthier studios. 

Based on W. R. Burnett’s novel of the 
same title, “Dark Command” is a fictional 
biography of William Clarke Quantrill 
(Charles W. Quantrell to some historians, 
and William Cantrell in the film), the 
guerrilla raider whose murderous forays 
and brutal daring shade the exploits of the 





James boys (Jesse joined Quantrill’s forces 
at the age of 15) . Ignoring Quantrill’s early 
life in Ohio, where he was born in 1837, and 
the Far West, the camera discovers him as 
a schoolteacher in Lawrence, Kan., at a 
time when slavery and abolitionist factions 
were maneuvering to force Kansas into the 
Union on their side. 

Teaching school by day, the youthful 
Quantrill fraternized by night with the lo- 
cal border ruffians—feuding, pillaging, and 
kidnaping slaves from the Southern fam- 
ilies across the line in Missouri for ransom 
or resale. When the Civil War broke out, 
Quantrill declared himself for the South. 
Though he fought bravely for the Con- 
federate cause in an engagement at Lex- 
ington, Mo., he soon drifted back to 
Jackson County (which includes Kansas 
City), where he recruited his guerrilla 
band and probably envisaged himself as 
the opportunist who would seize the bal- 
ance of power in the Middle West as North 
and South exhausted each other in civil 
strife. 

Quantrill fell at the age of 28 under the 
fire of Federal troops, but Kansas and Mis- 
souri still remember the stories of his cruel- 


One of the big thrill splashes in ‘Dark Command’ 


ty and brilliant generalship; of a brief and 
violent career that was climaxed in 1863 | 
by the pillaging of Lawrence, when Quan- 
trill and less than 500 men shocked the rest | 
of the country with a swift and devastat- 
ing raid that. spared neither women nor 
children and left the defenseless city a 
smoking ruin. 

Sticking closely enough to Burnett’s 
novel, a trio of screen writers have tried to 
explain Quantrill’s power-mad psychology * 
without applying too much whitewash for 7 
recognition. Sharing footage with the neu- 
rotic guerrilla’s case history is a triangular 
romance involving Quantrill, an upstand- 
ing marshal (John Wayne), and a bank- 
er’s daughter (Claire Trevor). Although 
there are good supporting performances by 
George Hayes, Porter Hall, Marjorie Main, 
and Roy Rogers (promoted from Repub. 
lic’s lesser Westerns) , the outstanding im- 
personation is that of Walter Pidgeon, who 
turns his back on the charm school to give 
a virile and convincing interpretation of 
the learned bad man. 

Because Republic is financially unable to 
dedicate a film solely to Art or Prestige, 
“Dark Command” is unequivocably geared 
for box-office entertainment. It achieves 
this goal with Raoul Walsh’s resourceful 
direction of its rousing melodrama and 
tops it occasionally with realistic flashes of 
those black days along the Kansas-Mis- 
souri line. 


“ Men and women whose ancestors fell in 
the destruction of Lawrence were among 
the 70,000 movie stars, celebrities, and 
plain citizens who turned out for this 
film’s world premiére in Lawrence last 
week, and they were joined by thousands 
of Missourians from across the state bor- 
der. But no old resentments flared up as 
the movie-goers watched the celluloid re- 
minder of the bloodiest day in Lawrence’s 
history. Out at South Park, where Univer- 
sity of Kansas students sometimes stack 
bonfires in celebration of athletic victories, 
the raid was reenacted, and festive crowds 
watched the burning of a stage replica of 
the historic Eldridge Hotel, log cabins, and 
the old Stagecoach House. 





Horse Hero 


In 1935 Winfield Sheehan resigned from 
the Fox Film Corp. he had helped organize 
more than two decades before. Since then 
the producer of such box-office smashes 
as “Over the Hill,” “What Price Glory,” 
and “Cavalcade” has spent the greater part 
of his leisure on his California ranch, rais- 
ing the four Lippizan horses (now aug- 
mented by two colts) which the Austrian 
Government presented to his wife, Maria 
Jeritza. By way of a screen comeback, 
Sheehan has channeled his interest in the 
Lippizans—he claims they are the only 
specimens of their breed in this country— 
into what should have been a refreshing- 
ly different film. Instead, Fiortan is 4 
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i Been in 320 races, including 12 at Indianapolis. Won 
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| have always used Firestone Tires on my racing cars 
and because safety is as important on the highway as on 
the speedway, | use only Firestone Champion Tires on 


i my personal cars. 


» What’s my name?* 
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i | was born in San Antonio, Texas. Started racing in 1923. 








My LIFE depends upon the safety of my fires. 
So does yours. 


That’s why you and | both need Firestone Champion 
Tires on our cars. They are unequaled for long 
mileage and for protection against blowouts and 
skidding. 


Here's premium performance without premium price! 


Take the silent tread — its Gear-Grip design has 
3,456 sharp-edged angles for greater protection 
against skidding. Just think of that! 


And the body-—it is the only tire made with 
Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cords and other patented 
construction features that bind the tread inseparably 
to the cord body and give you greater protection 
against blowouts. 


When it comes to wear — tougher tread gives 
sensationally longer non-skid mileage—that means 
most miles per dollar. 


Get them from your nearby dealer today. 
as TT} 


*% “Babe” Stapp 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings. over Nationwide N. B.C. Red Network 
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CHAMPIONS 


‘THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
sSPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 





HERE’S WHAT IT TAKES TO WIN 


AM. America 
Sackaging 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC Toothbrush Container(Masor 
Awarp, Ria1p TRANSPARENT Grovup)—Fabricated of 
Monsanto Vuepak by Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company of 
Florence, Mass., by thestaff ofits own packaging division. 


CHARBERT Luxury Gift Sets (Mason Awarp, Riaip TRANSPARENT 
Grovup)—An assortment of four perfumery gift packages, fabricated of 
Monsanto Vuepak for Parfums Charbert, Inc., of New York City, by Jos, 
H. Meyer Brothers, 220 25th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


BACHMAN Pretzeland Pretzel Stick Containers (Mason 
Awarp, Ricip TransPparENt Group)—Fabricated of 
Vuepak for Bachman Bakeries, Inc., Reading, Pa., by 


George V.Clark Co.,42-26 13th St., Long Island City,N.Y. 


LONDON HOUSE Brush Package (HonoRABLE MEN= 
TION, Set-Up Paper Box Group) — Fabricated of Vue- 
pak and cardboard for London House, New York, by 
Shoup-Owens, Inc., 1100 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


CAPSULCREAMPackages(HonorABLE 
MeEnrTION, Riaip TRANSPARENT GROUP)— 
For Margaret Brainard, Inc., N. Y., by 
Hygienol Co., Inc., 120 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


COTY Sell-Arium Display (Honoraste Mention, 
CounTER oR SHEtF DispLarsGrovup)—Vuepak front of 
this display fabricated for Coty, Inc., N. Y., by Arrow 
Manufacturing Co.,15th & Hudson Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


K - A iT AW) é r rd 
TURER who wants the quai. 
ity, color, texture and style of 
his product to help do the sel. 
ing job by being visible. 


IT TAKES A PACKAGE 
FABRICATOR with the ski/| 
and facilities to produce pack. 
ages that combine ruggedness, 
good design, transparency. 


IT TAKES RIGID, TRANS. 
PARENT VUEPAK to pre. 
vide flawless clarity with pro- 
tective sturdiness in a packag 

that safeguards as well as shows. 


Another year...another All-Americ: 
Package Competition .. . another group 
of distinguished awards to product 

packaged by skilled fabricators i: 

Monsanto’s rigid, transparent Vuepak 
In all, packages of Vuepak win four 
major awards and three honorable men- 
tions—sweeping all major awards in the 
Rigid Transparent Container Group 


To the winning manufacturers and 
fabricators—congratulations! Congratu- 
lations, too, to those countless other 
products packaged in Vuepak for the 
awards they are winning erery day in in- 
creased sales to Mr. and Mrs. America, 
who buy first what they can see best. 


For sales-winning packages, see if it 
doesn’t pay to look into this whole 
Vuepak subject. You’ll find that here 
is a material clear as air, yet sturdy as 
cardboard. There’s nothing flimsy, limp 
or wobbly about a Vuepak package— 
it’s a box, not a bundle. For information 
on how your product can help itself sell 
by being seen, inquire: Monsanto 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. District Of- 
fices: NewYork, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Bir- 
mingham, San Francisco, LosAngeles, Montreal. 


Monsanto PLAsrTICcs 


SERVING INDUSTRY..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








WRIGHT Rufflings Display (Mason Awarp, CounTER, 
Sse.r Dispiayrs)—For WilliamE. Wright & SonsCo.,W. 
Warren, Mass., by National Transparent Box Co., Spring- 
field, and Royal Transparent Corp., Leominster, Mass. 
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...g0 ‘Higher and Higher’ with 
Leif Erickson and Marta Eggert 


handsomely caparisoned bore that will ap- 
peal chiefly to animal lovers. 

The Lippizans, so named because they 
were first bred in Lippiza, Austria, were 
recruited as war horses by the Hapsburgs 
as early as 1500. A cross between Arabian 
and tough Andalusian stock, the black 
colts that turned white as they matured 
were intelligent, swift, and sturdy, and 
starred at Vienna’s Spanish Riding Acad- 
emy, where horsemanship attained its peak. 
In the past the Lippizans were credited 
with blocking the Turks as they invaded 
Austria and with riding down Napoleon’s 
men at Leipzig. But “Florian”—based on 
Felix Salten’s novel—is the biography of 
a horse, rather than a breed, and begins in 
1910 with the foaling of Florian, prize off- 
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Paging Mr. Gallagher 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I note that a number of my col- 
leagues say that Vincent Sheean’s first 
effort at playwriting, “An Internation- 
al Incident,” is a disappointment. How 
a man who never has written a play 
before can turn out one that, having 
no predecessors by which to judge it, 
is a disappointment, resists my powers 
of logic. A man who has never written 
a play before may turn out one so 
good that it is a surprise—Steinbeck 
and Saroyan are two recent examples 
—but if he turns out a bad one it may 
hardly with any legitimacy be called 
either a surprise or a disappointment. 

The disappointment voiced by my 
fellow critics is evidently predicated 
upon their assumption that a man like 
Sheean who has made a name for him- 
self as a foreign correspondent and 
who has written a couple of good books 
derived from his experiences in that 
field might in some esoteric way be 
expected to prove himself as interest- 
ingly apt at dramatic writing as at the 
other. I can’t follow that line of reason- 
ing either. Balderston disproved it until, 
after various unsuccessful tries, he got 
himself some practical theatrical col- 
laborative help. Bolitho disproved it. 
Dorothy Thompson, ditto, and ditto 
others. For the truth is that, while 
such journalists unquestionably often 
think dramatically—some of them, in- 
deed, melodramatically—they do not 
think theatrically, and there is a pret- 
ty wide gap between the two. 

Sheean again indicates this. He has 
a valid theatrical-dramatic theme (a 
young American journalist’s desire to 
induce in an American expatriate a 
true understanding of her native land 
and an incidental understanding of the 
increasing disinclination of Americans 
snobbishly to swallow the British point 
of view) but he thinks it out in terms 
largely unrelated to the stage. The 
result is some amiable supper-table 
talk here and there interrupted by a 
little editorialized sociology but with 
no knowledge of dramaturgy to give 
it theater life. 

Mr. Sheean has also, for a beginner, 
made an all too obvious mistake. Ap- 
parently since youth, like some of the 
rest of us, an admirer of the romance 
that was once—and histrionically at 
least still is—Ethel Barrymore, he has 
set himself deliberately to fashion a 


star vehicle for her. Thus, without any 
experience of playwriting and torturing 
that lack of experience further into 
what even in experienced hands is a 
dubious and dangerous channel, he has 
challenged doubly his immaturities and 
has fabricated a play that seems for 
the most part simply to be waiting 
outside at the stage-door with a bunch 
of flowers in its hand. He allows his 
first act to hang around inactively for 
many minutes while he devotes himself 
to building up an elaborate entrance for 
his beloved Miss Barrymore. He con- 
tinues thereafter to let his play idly 
mark time while she is off-stage chang- 
ing into another attractive costume. 
He devotes his entire long first scene 
of his two-scene second act to a static 
dialogue between Miss Barrymore and 
his young autobiographical hero which 
consists mostly of rhapsodies to her on 
the part of the latter. He fills his stage 
with various groups of reporters wait- 
ing for her grandly to emerge, with 
press flashlight photographers hovering 
patiently in the background, with 
French maids fluttering excitedly about 
in anticipation of-each of her epipha- 
nies, and, when he is at a loving loss 
what else to do, with arrivals of huge 
boxes of roses. 

There is a good play in the materials 
Mr. Sheean has chosen, but he has not 
been able to write it. Somerset Maugh- 
am could do it brilliantly—indeed, in 
certain of the love scenes has already 
done so, and for the same Miss Barry- 
more, in the instance of “Lady Freder- 
ick.” Sam Behrman could do it, and 
Vincent Lawrence in his pre-Hollywood 
days might have done it. But Sheean, 
intelligent and able as he otherwise is, 
has written what amounts simply to a 
fan letter to his favorite actress who, 
incidentally, sweetly in return gives 
him one of her most beguiling comedy 
performances. 


As is often the case, the better 
customers’ news is a musical show. 
This latest one goes by the label 
“Hicuer Anp Hicuer,” has songs by 
the accomplished Rodgers and Hart, 
and is merchanted by a troupe headed 
by Jack Haley, Shirley Ross, Marta 
Eggert, and a saucy trained seal named 
Sharkey. It passes an evening lightly, 
gaily, and very satisfactorily. More 
about it anon. 
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spring of Francis Joseph’s Imperial Stables. 

Florian’s story, reminiscent of Anna 
Sewell’s “Black Beauty,” is interesting 
enough in itself. Star performer before 
royalty at the Spanish Riding Academy, 
the fictional white stallion served time in 
the Austrian Army during the World War, 
survived to fall under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer in postwar Vienna, and almost ended 
his days dragging a junk cart through the 
streets of New York. Where a trio of 
screen writers have failed is in paralleling 
Florian’s story with a dullish romance be- 
tween a Lippiza groom and a very uncon- 
vincing duchess. 

Irina Baronova, guest ballerina of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, makes her 
screen debut by dancing effectively in a 
brief ballet sequence but manages less hap- 
pily impersonating an archduke’s pouting 
paramour. Like Robert Young, as the 
noble groom, and Helen Gilbert, as the 
democratic duchess, Charles Coburn, Reg- 
inald Owen, and Lee Bowman play minor 
fiddles to the film’s talented equine star 
and act accordingly. 

Next to the showmanship of Sheehan’s 
great white Lippizan, the most exciting 
drama of this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer re- 
lease happened offstage. Last summer, 
when Richard Rosson went to Austria to 
photograph background shots in the film’s 
locale, Nazi police wrote espionage into 
the script and threw the cameraman into 
jail. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


ADVENTURE IN D1amMonps (Paramount) : 
Routine ructions about cops and robbers 
in Africa’s diamond country, with George 
Brent, Isa Miranda, John Loder, and Nigel 
Bruce managing a certain amount of ex- 
citement while not taking themselves or 
an elementary story very seriously. 


Dr. Kitpare’s Strance Case (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): The fourth chapter in 
this popular series leaves our young in- 
tern (Lew Ayres) engaged to nurse La- 
mont (Laraine Day), but still squabbling 
amiably with the irascible Dr. Gillespie 
(Lionel Barrymore). By way of belated 
dramatics, an overtalkative script offers a 
sample of insulin shock’s effect on insanity. 


Ir Attu Came True (Warner Brothers) : 
Ann Sheridan is here rewarded with star- 
dom, and, as a night-club singer, gets a 
role more suited than recent ones to her 
special talents in oomph. Doubtless quite 
by coincidence, the Hollywood preview last 
week was marked by typical Sheridanesque 
exploitation when Dick Brunnenkamp—a 
junior at UCLA—snapped a handcuff to 
Miss Sheridan’s wrist and his own, first 
swallowing the key. Photographers record- 
ed Miss Sheridan’s predicament for pos- 
terity. Humphrey Bogart, Jeffrey Lynn, 
Zasu Pitts, Felix Bressart, Una O’Connor, 
Jessie Busley. 


RELIGION 





The Newspaperman-Preacher: 
‘Friar Tuck,’ Chicago, Writes 
Both Headlines and Sermons 


The Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker han- 
dles two jobs and handles them well. Ev- 
ery morning he serves as rector at St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the not-too-prosperous northwest sec- 
tion of Chicago. Later, he shucks his cas- 
sock and settles down to a post he held 
long before he became pastor—the shirt- 
sleeves routine of a “slot man,” or copy- 
desk chief, for the Hearst-owned Chicago 
Herald-American. 

A native of Alabama, graduate of New 
York’s General Theological Seminary (and 


' no relation to the Virginia-born Presiding 


Episcopal Bishop, Henry St. George Tuck- 
er), the churchman-journalist held his 
first religious post at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York. His Socialist lean- 
ings apparently annoyed St. Mark’s trus- 
tees, for in 1913 they gladly accepted his 
resignation. 

Tucker then trekked to Chicago, wav- 
ing a pink banner. As pacifist editor of 
The Christian Socialist, he editorialized and 
orated against war; for his trouble, Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis (now czar of 
baseball) sentenced him to a twenty-year 
prison term. But Tucker never went to 
jail, for the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1921 reversed the decision. 

Temporarily persona non grata among 
churchmen, he then turned professional 
newspaperman and began reading copy for 
The Herald-Examiner (since reorganized 
as The Herald-American). He turned out 
punchy headlines for stories of disaster, 
sex, and murder. Reporters and rewrite 


Friar Tuck’s headlines sparkle . . . 


men took to calling him “Friar Tuck” and 
consulting him for the classical references 
they occasionally needed to dress up their 
stories. Still a Socialist, he holds a member- 
ship'in the AFL Chicago Editorial Asso- 
ciation and considers the CIO Chicago 
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Newspaper Guild (which has waged a 
sixteen-month strike against The Herald- 
American) a “disgrace to the cause of 
labor.” 

It was a newspaperman friend who first 
told “Friar Tuck” about St. Stephen’s. 
When he became pastor in 1926 it was a 
shack of a church. But his showmanship, 
timely sermons, and acquaintances among 
Chicago esthetes have made it more pros- 
perous and elegant—a showplace, in fact, 
for sight-seers. Along its inner walls range 
scores of etchings, wood carvings, water 
colors, oils, statues, and poems—gifts of 
his parishioners and friends. One of its 
most recent acquisitions is a “jeweled 
fireplace,” inlaid with onyx, jasper, ob- 
sidian, stalagmite, etc., that St. Stephen’s 
couples picked up on their honeymoons. 

Outside the church is a lush Garden of 
Memory, full of flowers, shrubs, and trees 
dedicated to Edison, Jane Addams, Long- 
fellow, Whitman, and others, And next 
Sunday there will be planted a tree of 
another sort. Its sponsors will be members 
of the Chicago Grandmothers Club (who 
last week joined a junket to Washington, 


Newspix photos 


... 80 does his fireplace 


named Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt “first 
grandma of the land,” and gave her a club 
pin with nine bars—one for each grand- 
child) . In Friar Tuck’s garden, the ladies 
will dedicate a Norway maple to every 
grandmother in America. 


















‘And the cost is so 
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. . . Make your movies with the Ciné-Kodak pe cos’ QO: 
Eight, and a dime or less pays for an entire se 
movie scene. Each scene runs as long on the 
home movie screen as the average shot in the ‘ 
newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such pore eee 
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ready to show . . . See Ciné-Kodak Eight and 


the excellent movies it makes ... at your dealer’s 


... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


















KODAK TO PRESENT ENTIRELY 
NEW COLOR SHOW AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Last year, nearly 4,000,000 
peoplemarveledatthebeauty 
and drama of Kodachrome full-color 
pictures projected on a 187-foot 
screen, longest in the world. This 
year they'll be flocking back—the 
new show is greater than ever . . . 
Also at the Kodak Building —expert 
advice on picture taking at the Fair. 
Don’t forget your Ciné-Kodak. 


Oonrees, 






Ciné-Kodak 
Eight 0/5292 


MAKES MARVELOUS MOVIES 
AT EVERYBODY'S PRICE 








ART 


Chicago Show 


This winter the Chicago art world—al- 
ways in an uproar or on the verge of it, 
thanks to violent clashes of opinion be- 
tween the Left-wing Artists Union and the 
academic “Sanity in Art” movement 
toward the extreme Right—has seen a no- 
table succession of shows by top-notch 
modern artists. Chapter I, at the Arts 
Club, was probably the most comprehen- 
sive exhibition of paintings by the French 
radical Georges Braque ever assembled in 
this country; Chapter II, at the Art Insti- 
tute, was the staggering Picasso show as- 
sembled by the Museum of Modern Art 
in. New York (Newsweek, Nov. 27, 
1939). Last week Chapter III filled three 
galleries, a lounge, and the hall at the 
Arts Club—72 canvases which point up 
the manifold “Origins of Modern Art.” 

More than a year in preparation by the 
Arts Club president, Mrs. Charles B. 
(Bobsy) Goodspeed and her associates, the 
exhibit is divided into eleven sections. Un- 
der the form classification, Piero della 
Francesca, the Italian master who died the 
year Columbus discovered America, hangs 
alongside David, Ingres, Renoir, and Cé- 
zanne. As colorists Picasso, Derain, Ma- 
tisse, the American Maurice Prendergast, 
and van Gogh are ranked alongside Ru- 
bens, Delacroix, and Renoir; in the realism 
section the candid portraiture of John 
Singleton Copley is stacked up against 
Goya, Daumier, and a Chardin still-life. 
El Greco’s “Visitation” sets the keynote 
for vision; moderns in the same category 
include Odilon Redon, Georges Rouault, 
and the American dreamer Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder. 








Steelworker Sculptor 


Even before Louis Dlugosz’s formal ed- 
ucation ended (with the sixth grade) , the 
Polish steelworker’s son—second of eight 
children—often played hookey to idle on 
the banks of the Lackawanna River. There 
he dabbled lazily with clay—and learned 
the rudiments of a new sculptural tech- 
nique which now is making him famous. 

In time spared from a job as assistant 
janitor in the Lackawanna, N. Y., library, 
Dlugosz (pronounced dlugosh) continued 
to model in clay. When he was 19 he land- 
ed a job in the Bethlehem Steel Co. mill in 
Lackawanna, but kept at sculpture when 
he wasn’t working in the blast furnace. 

For a few months in 1937 the young 
millworker studied in a WPA art project 
in Buffalo. Laid off at the mill in 1938, he 
spent three days—‘“the nightmare of my 
life’—in a flophouse, then became a por- 
ter at the Hotel Touraine in Buffalo. But 
finally he went back to the mill, from 
which he is now in New York on leave 
of absence. 


Since 1936 Dlugosz had submitted as- 
sorted sculpture to annual Western New 
York Artists shows at the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, and it was there that 
his work came to the attention of the 
New York dealer Marie Sterner and of 
Jere Abbott, director of the Smith College 
Museum of Art. They were enormously 
impressed with his original talent, and 
their encouragement led to the opening 
last week, in the Nierendorf Galiery, Man- 
hattan, of Dlugosz’s first one-man show 
anywhere—an exhibit of twenty pieces. 

The shy, unself-conscious young mill- 
worker’s novel contribution is the tech- 
nique of open modeling, flippantly de- 
scribed as “pretzel bending.” Using no 
implements but his hands, he rolls the clay 
in strips or “forces” and assembles skele- 
tonized portraits—those in the show in- 
clude likenesses of his fellow workers and 
a football player he saw in action at a 
Lackawanna high-school practice game— 
which are remarkable for their vigor and 
originality. Gordon Washburn, Albright 
Art Gallery director, has commissioned 
one of the terra-cotta portrait heads, 
which usually cost from $100 to $150. 
That is the 24-year-old artist’s next job, 
which he’ll fit in between chores at the 
mill. “Sculpture,” as he sums it up, “is 
wonderful.” 


Louis Dlugosz, steelworker, and his ‘Veronica’s Veil’ 
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‘Where Are You From?’ Speak 
and Dr. Smith Will Tell You 
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If a person pronounces “Mary,” “merry,” 
and “marry” exactly the same, the chances 
are he’s from the Midwest, or perhaps from 
Bridgeport, Conn.; if he makes a distinc- 
tion among all three, he’s probably from 
somewhere along the Eastern Seaboard; if 
he pronounces the girl’s name “Mayry,” 
it’s likely he’s from somewhere in the 
South. ; 

These are just a few of the tricks used 
by 26-year-old Dr. Henry Lee Smith of 
Columbia University in his newborn novel- 
ty program “Where Are You From?”, 
which had its national premiére over the 
Mutual network last Wednesday night at 
8:30 EST. The young English professor 
takes people he has never seen before, asks 
them to read words and phrases, and then 
guesses where they’re from by their ac- 
cents. 

Smith’s first go at the microphone late 
last year was an accident. Invited to at- 
tend a broadcast over WQXR, a small but 
up-and-coming independent station in New 
York (Newsweek, Sept. 26, 1938) , he was 
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If you plan to buy a car this spring, fill out the coupon 
at the right and get one of these charts now. 

It is so easy to understand that in a few minutes 
you can figure the cost yourself—based on the amount 
of time you want, and the amount you wish to pay 


monthly. Know what you get and what you pay. 


Study your chart carefully. Compare it with similar ~ 


plans. See for yourself why you get greater value for 


your money on the General Motors Instalment Plan. 


This plan is available only through dealers in 
CHEVROLET @ PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK e LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars 
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Apartment radio: Les Paul... 


called on by the program’s master of cere- 
monies—who knew he was a speech ex- 
pert—to guess the origin of two other 
members of the audience by listening 
to them speak. The professor faced the 
mike and guessed correctly on_ both. 
The skit made such a hit that WQXR 
put him on the air regularly beginning 
Jan. 4. Mutual snapped up the idea as 
a bright sustaining show, and sponsorship 
now seems likely. 

Weary and nervous before the opening 
last week (his wife had given birth to 
their first child, a daughter, that morning) 
Smith nevertheless found time for some 
observations on American dialects: 


{ The easiest to detect is the patois of the 
New Yorker; quite often, Smith is even 
able to guess what borough a New Yorker 
is from. But under the impact of radio 
and modern transportation, New Yorkese 
—like other distinctive regional dialects 
—is fading. 


"{ Average American speech, Smith thinks, 
is that of the region just north of Phila- 
delphia in the East, and around San Fran- 
cisco in the West. He finds it hard to dis- 
tinguish between the accents of the na- 
tives of the two areas. 


{ Surprisingly enough, so Smith swears, 
mothers don’t influence the speech of their 
sons, but quite often a daughter will copy 
her mother’s dialect down to the last in- 
flection. Smith was badly fooled in the 
case of a girl who spoke a pure Ohioan and 
who claimed she had never been west of 
the Hudson River. But on questioning her 
mother, who had come to New York from 
Ohio, he discovered that every time the 
daughter had come home from school with 
a New York expression or inflection, it had 
been carefully spanked out of her. 


{ Lots of people try to fool Smith by as- 
suming accents, but he claims he can de- 
tect frauds every time. The speech analyst 
also says that 80 per cent of the time he 
can place a person correctly within five or 
six great regions of the United States. In 
last week’s program Smith fell far short 
of his mark, but his good-natured chagrin 
on finding he was wrong made up for his 
mistakes. 


Homespun Network 


One Friday night some months ago ten- 
ants of Electra Court, a large apartment 
building in Jackson Heights, N.Y., dis- 
covered what they thought was a new 
radio station at the very top of the dial, 
well above the broadcast band. Puzzled, 
they listened to a series of phonograph 
records and announcements; then the sta- 
tion, which styled itself “The Electra Net- 
work,” began a high-powered jam session, 


... lures pals to broadcast .. . 


with Les Paul, guitarist, leading an array 
of musicians from big-name bands. 

Slowly word got round Electra Court 
that Paul, head of a trio bearing his name, 
had dreamed up a system of wired radio 
for his own amusement and that of his fel- 
low tenants. Piped all over the building by 
the built-in aerial-ground system tapped in 
every apartment (and carefully checked 
to make sure that no stray waves were 
kicked off into the ether to make trouble 
with the FCC) , the Electra Network soon 
became a popular listening habit. 

The 23-year-old owner and operator of 
the wired radio station is in the enviable 
position of a man whose work and hobby 
jibe perfectly. On Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at 7 o'clock EST, Paul and his trio 
are on NBC with Fred Waring for Chester- 
field. Daytimes are taken up with rehear- 
sals, but on Friday and Sunday nights the 
Electra Network really cuts loose. 

Anything can happen on Paul’s station; 
sometimes he relays programs from the 
regular radio stations (once he followed 
a pickup of “I Love a Mystery” with a 
dramatic presentation of his own called 
“T Hate a Mystery”). More often, it’s 
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. . . and even puts kitten on net 


phonograph records interspersed with the 
purrs and miaows of Booger, the black kit- 
ten who ranks as the station mascot. But 
only once has the network—which is op- 
erated strictly for fun—gone commercial. 
Jokingly, Paul gave a near-by grocer a 
plug, and the grocer sent over a case of 
beer for the boys. 

Born and raised in Waukesha, Wis., 
Paul never had any engineering education; 
he felt his way through the intricacies of 
wired radio as he learned his music: by 
instinct. Last week, the redheaded ex- 
perimenter-musician told Newsweek about 
his next technical problem: transmission 
of Electra Network programs—by ultra- 
sonic waves or by a light beam—to near- 
by stores and restaurants. 





No. 1 Soap Seller 


Until last week, the radio advertising 
of Sweetheart Toilet Soap had been con- 
fined to daytime programs—largely of 
songs—on local stations. But suddenly 
executives of the 50-year-old Manhattan 
Soap Co. decided to toss their product into 
the big league by hiring a network and 
some nationally known talent. 

The result is that Eleanor Roosevelt, 
wife of the President, will advertise Sweet- 
heart Soap by pitting two short chats 
a week (Tuesdays and Thursdays at 1:15- 
1:30 p.m. EDT, beginning Apr. 30) 
against the music and drama shows that 
now tug at the ears of America’s house- 
wives as they work. Her salary—amount 
a jealously guarded secret—will be given 
to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, a Quaker charity, and the program 
will originate from the NBC station near- 
est to where the ubiquitous First Lady 
happens to be. 

An odd feature of the arrangement is 
that Oscar M. Burke, head of the Man- 
hattan Soap Co. (a family business), is 
known as an opponent of the New Deal. 
But, as a spokesman of the agency of the 
account, the Franklin Bruck Advertising 
Corp., explained: “Politics is politics, and 
business is business; our surveys showed 
that Mrs. Roosevelt will be the most popu- 
lar woman on the air.” 
















Ni ae FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


A simple, compact window-plan machine 
for posting passbook and ledger; priced 
T@) R far below any other window-plan machine 


ever offered. 


r »,4 E ¢ U T i V tc S ner Oe, greatly simplifies 


obtaining statistics, and making settle- 
ments by routes, territories, etc. 


IN FOR BRANCH OFFICES 


A machine that produces branch office 


‘ accounting records of sales, collections, 
TO Dry 4 S etc., and provides copies for the home office 
in the same writing. 
ry U R Te) U G 4 5 FOR SMALL-LOAN DEPARTMENTS 
Compact machines that simplify schedul- 


ing of payments as well as posting to pass- 
book and ledger. 


D EVE Re PM E N Le FOR RETAIL STORES 


A low-cost cash register that effects new 
& economy in certifying sales tickets; better 
protection to customer, store and clerk: 


FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


An accounting machine so flexible that it 
handles all payables, receivables, distri- 
bution, labor accounting, general ledger, 
and other records with equal facility. 


2 FOR STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS 


*% A distribution and statistical machine 
with many time-saving features for obtain- 
ing statistics on sales, purchases, expenses, 
etc., at less cost. 





The above are only a few of the many recent 
Burroughs developments. For news about the 
savings that Burroughs can help you make in 
your office, telephone the local Burroughs 
representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6104 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


P-D Promises More Fireworks 
in Court Battle Over Crusade 





When the elder Joseph Pulitzer retired 
from active direction of The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 33 years ago, he outlined that 
newspaper’s cardinal principles: “It will 
always fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption . . . always 
remain devoted to the public welfare ... 
never be afraid to attack wrong.” 

Through the years The P-D has never 
relinquished that formula, cracking down 
on crookedness, gambling, and corruption 
unceasingly. Its crusades, well fortified by 
facts, have seldom backfired. But last Mar. 
9, The Post-Dispatch’s zeal for public 
cleanliness ran into trouble when Circuit 
Attorney Franklin Miller (often criticized 
by the newspaper) at the behest of Circuit 
Judge Thomas J. Rowe filed an informa- 
tion for citation for contempt of court 
against The Pulitzer Publishing Co. and 
three employes: Benjamin H. Reese, 6- 
foot-4, 245-pound managing editor; Ralph 
Coghlan, two-fisted editorial editor, and 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, world-famous car- 
toonist. 

The basis for the action was two edi- 
torials and a Fitzpatrick cartoon concern- 
ing the acquittals in Judge Rowe’s court— 
on grounds of insufficient evidence—of 
State Representative Edward M. (Putty 
Nose) Brady and John P. Nick, deposed 
head of the local movie operators’ union, 
on charges that they had extorted $10,000 
from exhibitors fearing wage increases. The 


information charged that the editorials— 
one of which, “A Burlesque on Justice,” 
labeled the Brady acquittal a “fiasco”— 
and the cartoon with its “Burlesque House 
in Rat Alley” caption “tend to bring this 
court into disrepute and to hinder it in 
judicial proceedings.” 

On Mar. 11, Judge Rowe cited the pub- 
lishing company and its three employes. 
A week later The P-D answered the cita- 
tion, declaring that it violated the freedom 
of speech and press provided for by the 
Constitution, and that the offending mat- 
ter was published “to expose and make 
people think about certain obvious defects 
in our criminal laws and their administra- 
tion.” The citation hearings, which con- 
sisted of eleven hours of argument, lasted 
two days (Mar. 22 and 23) and played 
to a full house with spectators crammed 
into every nook of the dirty, poorly venti- 
lated courtroom. 

Judge Rowe added the finishing touches 
to his handiwork on Wednesday of last 
week when he declared all except Manag- 
ing Editor Reese (whom he ruled not re- 
sponsible for the editorial page) guilty of 
contempt and meted out comparatively 
heavy penalties. The newspaper was fined 
$2,000; Coghlan received a twenty-day jail 
sentence and a $200 fine, and Fitzpatrick, 
ten days and $100. Immediately, The 
Post-Dispatch applied to the State Su- 
preme Court for a review of the case and 
obtained habeas corpus writs releasing its 
two aggressive Irishmen. 

Next day Joseph Pulitzer, 55-year-old 
president of the family newspaper since 
1912 (Joseph Pulitzer Sr. died late in 
1911), prepared to carry the freedom-of- 
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the-press fight—one of the most widely 
publicized in recent years—as far as the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Show- 
ing mettle worthy of his father, he printed 
his first signed editorial, ending with the 
declaration that The Post-Dispatch would 
not be “intimidated, shackled, or gagged.” 





Animal Act 


John (Tex) O’Reilly often speculated 
on just what he would do should he ever 
come face to face with a ferocious jungle 
cat. As a youngster in Texas, he had 
planned variously to fight it off with a 
chair like a circus animal trainer, throw 
pepper in its eyes, or cower it with horrific 
growls. As he grew older and ultimately 
joined the staff of The New York Herald 
Tribune, becoming its zoological expert, he 
changed his ideas, deciding he wouid either 
stand perfectly still or climb out of danger. 

The day before the opening of the Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus at Madison Square Garden last week, 
the 33-year-old reporter (son of Tex O’- 
Reilly, the famous soldier of fortune) had 
a chance to put his ideas to the test. Along 
with 1,500 circus folk and fellow reporters, 
he was watching a rehearsal of the wild- 
animal act when an Indian leopard climbed 
up the side of the performing cage, clawed 
through the rope netting, and bounded 
free. Just what the 6-foot O’Reilly did was 
best told beneath his by-line in The Herald 
Tribune next day: 

“This reporter found himself deserting 
the story ... Pepper, chairs, and vantage 
points were forgotten . . . I charged through 
the exit .. . In front of me was a flight of 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Coghlan (seated) and Fitzpatrick: their editorials and cartoon caused a St. Louis rumpus 








Mail from the Sky...in 1912 


“Paciric Aerial Delivery Route Number 1 Opened by 
Glenn Martin” was the front-page headline which greeted 
readers of the Los Angeles Tribune on January 21, 1912. The 
story told how Glenn L. Martin, in a pusher-type plane of 
his own construction, had flown the mail from Dominguez to 
Compton, California, where he delivered it by dropping the 
bag to a waiting postman in a field near the town. 

Strange news, indeed, for 1912! But stranger still, at that time, 
seemed the words of this pioneer air mail pilot. “‘In the future,” 
he said, ‘‘airplanes will not only carry the mail, but passengers 
and freight, as well.’”’ Perhaps the public, which had seen 
nothing more than frail “flying machines” of bamboo and 
fabric, could not be blamed for doubting. 

But Martin quickly began to fulfil his own prophecies. In 1913 
he built America’s first four-passenger airplane—a hydroplane 
for over-water service. As the years passed, Martin-built air- 
craft demonstrated the practicability of carrying heavier and 
heavier loads over ever-increasing distances, until, a little over 
two decades later, the famous Martin Clipper airliners were 


the first to carry mail, and later passengers and freight, on 
regular schedules across the vast Pacific. The vision of 1912 
had become a world-wide reality. 

Even before 1912, Glenn L. Martin had startled the world by 
his prophecies and their practical fulfilment. Later, his unusual 
combination of vision and practicality contributed a long and 
impressive list of “‘firsts’’ to flying history. Today, intensified 
and developed, that combination underlies the thinking and 
planning of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 

What now are the plans of The Glenn L. Martin Company? 
They concern, as in the early days, the future of over-water 
flying. What are the practical developments? Already a huge 
trans-oceanic airliner of the future has taken shape on Martin 
drawing boards—waiting only for trans-oceanic flying to grow 
to the point where it can efficiently use such a mammoth ship. 
By the time that ship is built, plans for still larger and faster 
airliners will be waiting to supply the needs of trans-oceanic 
aviation—designed for the future, by Martin. 


THe Gienn L. Martin Co., BALttimore, Mp., U. S. A. 


fisoay ter the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying . . . M A R T | N 
- 


| Practical Martin Development for the 
juture: the Martin Stratosphere Liner, 
now ready to build. Gross weight, upward 
f 65 tons. Wing span, more than 200 
feet. Speed, New York to London, 12 
hours in sub-stratosphere. When aviation 
reaches the need for such huge aircraft— 
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Everybodys luntn' up ) for Spring 


TIME TO CHANGE YOUR OIL, 100 -——s 


ND change for the better this 
Spring. Change to Insulated 
Havoline; nobetter oilatany price. 
It’s better for your engine, bet- 
ter for your pocketbook. 

Remember, your engine starts 
cold but runs hot. 

And Havoline is insulated 
against both cold and heat by an 
exclusive Texaco formula—to in- 
sure the following benefits: 

No unnecessary wear and tear— 
no harmful varnishes to make your 


motor labor, devour excessive gas- 
oline, or cause pistons to seize on 
cylinder walls. 

Any wonder thousands of car- 
owners are changing to Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil—for safety 
and economy —at Texaco and other 
good dealers everywhere? 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tunein the 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE—a full hour 
of all-star entertainment—Every Wed- 
nesday night—Columbia Network— 
9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 
6:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 1940 
The Texas 
Company 


-HAVOLIN 


MOT 
IN SULATED 


R Oil 


DISTILLED AND 


INSULATED 


-. AGAINST HEAT ...AGAINST COLD 
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steps .. . I leaped up the steps and started 
to hide behind the corner of a projecting 
wall. As I entered the hiding place I turned 
to look back. The leopard was running up 
the steps behind me . . . I forgot all my 
growling practice. The leopard did too. The 
leopard didn’t act ferocious. Neither did I. 
He squatted ... and looked at me. I looked 
at him. Finally several animal trainers 
came running ... up the steps to our cor- 
ner . . - [1] ran down the steps . . . and 
through the nearest door. I found myself 
in the women’s dressing room .. . The next 
thing I remember I was standing in a long 
room [saying]: “Never mind the chaser, 
bartender’.” 











EDUCATION 


The Black Mountaineers: 
Tiny College Built by Rebels 
Thriving After 7 Years 


Black Mountain College, in Buncombe 
County, N.C., is probably the most revo- 
lutionary college in America. It had its 
beginning in a 1933 collegiate free-for-all: 
Prof. John Andrew Rice was fired out of 
Rollins College (Florida) for openly de- 
nouncing fraternities, debating societies, 
athletics, and women teachers. He prompt- 
ly corraled a few other Rollins rebels and 
a dozen Rollins students, leased a 1,600,- 
acre YMCA camp at Black Mountain, and 
launched a college with little more backing 
than good intentions. 

A year ago, the rotund, caustic-tongued 
founder went on sabbatical leave to write 
his autobiography. By last week he had 
decided the school was mature enough to 
get along without him: Black Mountain 
disclosed that Dr. Rice had resigned and 
would spend the rest of his life writing. 
Outsiders immediately voiced the opinion 
that a Rice-less Black Mountain would 
soon collapse. But the school itself had no 
such fears, for, as he organized it, no one 
man is indispensable. 

Black Mountain has neither president, 
dean, nor trustees. Its governors are a 
Board of Fellows, elected from the faculty 
every three years and including the head 
of the student body. The fellows in turn 
annually choose an administrative rector 
—currently William R. Wunsch, one of the 
Rollins self-exiles, now a teacher of creative 
art. 

The fellows lay down no rigid rules of ad- 
mission, discipline, or even expenses (which 
range from $300 to $1,200 a year, depend- 
ing on ability to pay). The classes resem- 
ble round tables more than lectures. Ex- 
posed to a heavy dosage of art, music, 
drama, and writing, a student plans 
his own curriculum and is given no grades. 
When he feels prepared, he asks for the 
only two examinations he has to take: one 
for promotion from the generalized Junior 
Division to the specialized Senior Division; 
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the other for graduation. He graduates in 
about four years but gets no degree. 

Black Mountaineers live as informally 
out of class as in. Students and faculty 
have similar rooms and wait on each other 
at table. Together they chop wood, plow 
the college farm, and do all the campus 
work except cooking and janitoring. Their 
chief project now is landscaping the 700- 
acre tract at near-by Lake Eden, bought 
in 1937, where BMC will eventually in- 
stall a streamlined college plant. Their 
athletics budget, for intramural tennis, 
handball, basketball, and swimming, is 
only about $10 a year. 

Black Mountain is still small, with 73 
students (half of them women) and four- 
teen teachers (including one woman). It 
wants to stay that way. A teacher once 
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... and to learn dancing at Black Mountain College 
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remarked that the college would gladly ac- 
cept a $10,000 gift but would spurn 
$1,000,000: wealth would make Black 
Mountain “just another great institution” 
and would destroy its simplicity and vigor. 





Booker T. Washington Stamp 


The greatest of pioneer Negro educators 
was Booker T. Washington, the ex-slave 
who in 1881 founded Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama, No. 1 industrial-training college 
for Negroes. Last week, on Tuskegee’s 
Founder’s Day (Apr. 7), Washington 
gained a posthumous honor as the first 
Negro ever commemorated on a US post- 
age stamp. Postmaster General James A. 
Farley sold the first Booker T. Washing- 
ton stamp (a 10-center) at the institute’s 
post office, and President F. D. Patterson 
of Tuskegee urged every Negro to mail at 
least one special-delivery letter using the 
stamp. 








MUSIC 





Wagon Hitched to Star: 
McArthur Scales Music Heights 
Through Flagstad’s Boosts 


When the Norwegian soprano Kirsten 
Flagstad made her first American operatic 
appearance on the radio in 1934, among 
those listening was Edwin McArthur, 
young Denver-born pianist living in New 
York. Immediately he wrote to ask her 
for a job as accompanist. McArthur felt 
he was sufficiently experienced; at 15, 
while he was still in high school, he had 
accompanied the tenor Richard Crooks; 
later he had acted as pianist-arranger for 
George Gershwin’s “Girl Crazy.” Mme. 
Flagstad liked the applicant, and so he got 
the job. 

Flagstad became the most sensational 
opera diva of her time; McArthur’s repu- 
tation as an accompanist rose with hers. 
But while she dreams of retirement near 
Oslo with her wealthy husband, Henry 
Johansen, and 19-year-old daughter, her 
6-foot, 32-year-old accompanist (who also 
doubles as secretary) aspires to a conduc- 
tor’s career. In 1938, when she appeared 
with the Sydney (Australia) Symphony, 
the singer—whose interest in her young 
American friend is professional, not ro- 
mantic—furthered this ambition by stipu- 
lating that McArthur conduct the orches- 
tra for her Wagnerian arias. 

Swamped with proffered engagements 
the nation over, Mme. Flagstad can now 
afford to sing on her own terms. Her duel 
at the Metropolitan with young Erich 
Leinsdorf, who succeeded the late Artur 
Bodanzky as Wagnerian conductor, pro- 
vided the season’s biggest opera sensation 
(Newsweek, Feb. 5). And outside the 
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Honoring a Negro educator 


Met, Mme. Flagstad’s contracts this year 
have included a stipulation that McArthur 
conduct for her. 

His conductor’s schedule this season— 
with the San Francisco Symphony, five 
Wagnerian performances with the Chicago 
Opera Co., the National Symphony in 
Baltimore and Washington, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra there and in New York— 
has aroused much professional jealousy. 
It aroused more last week when McArthur 
realized a lifelong dream: in Boston he 
conducted a Metropolitan performance 
of “Tristan and Isolde” with Mme. Flag- 
stad and Lauritz Melchoir in the leading 
roles. Warren S. Smith, dean of Boston 
music critics, observed in The Post: “Mc- 
Arthur has mastered the rudiments of con- 
ducting, but not all its subtleties, its finer 
points.” 

Because the opera-going public pays to 
hear singers and not the Met’s undis- 
tinguished orchestra, McArthur believes 
that opera should be conducted to suit ex- 
perienced singers. This policy may yet 
land him permanently on the Met podium 
(a post from which Toscanini, who be- 
lieves just the opposite, rose to worldwide 
fame): “It is true that Mme. Flagstad 
and Lauritz Melchoir would like me to be 
conductor at the Met. This may still hap- 
pen. We shall have to see.” 

But after Apr. 8, when he takes over 
the National Youth Administration Sym- 
phony, whose 110 members are all native- 
born and under 25, McArthur won’t have 
any stellar soloists to hitch his wagon to. 
Come summer, this orchestra plans a 
series of Twilight Concerts—chiefly of 
American music—in the Central Park 


Mall, New York. 





RECORD WEEK 


A John Charles Thomas Program. The 
Metropolitan Opera baritone sings eight 
numbers, equally divided between aria and 
song. Best are the operatic selections, 
which include the baritone perennial 
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“Largo al Factotum,” from Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” an hitherto unrecorded aria 
from “Hérodiade” by Massenet, and a sen- 
timental piece from Leoncavallo’s “Zazi” 
(four 12-inch Victor records in album, $8) . 


First performed in 1823, Carl Maria von 
Weber’s three-act medieval opera “Eury- 
anthe” was an immediate and total flop. 
But the overture, written after the opera 
was finished, has stayed in symphony rep- 
ertory. Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra give the favorite a 
sonorous, grade-A performance (12-inch 
Columbia record, $2) . 


The stage, screen, and radio singer Kitty 
Carlisle has recorded a 12-inch “Dance 
Sing” disk for Rabsons Music Shop in 
Manhattan ($1.25). Eight tunes, smoothly 
strung together for continuous dancing, in- 
clude How High the Moon from “Two for 
the Show,” Ev’ry Sunday Afternoon from 
“Higher and Higher,” Give a Little Whis- 
tle from “Pinocchio,” and a lush number 


called The Sky Fell Down. 


Artie Shaw, who plummeted off the 
scene after he ridiculed his jitterbug fans 
(Newsweek, Oct. 16, 1939), returns from 
his voluntary Mexican exile with an ex- 
panded 31-piece orchestra (additions are 
chiefly in the strings) and two Latin fox 
trots, “Adios, Mariquita Linda,” and 
“Frenesi” (10-inch Victor record, 75 
cents) . 
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Who’s ‘New Weissmuller’? 
18-Year-Old Otto Jaretz Rises 
to Challenge Touted Sharemet 


In the National Collegiates a fortnight 
ago, when Constantine (Gus) Sharemet 
plopped into the Yale pool in New Haven, 
Conn., and swam 100 yards in 51.8 sec- 
onds, fastest clocking of the year, coaches 
hailed the Michigan sophomore of Rus- 
sian parentage as the “New Weissmuller.” 

Perhaps someday Sharemet will fulfill 
that destiny. He has a marvelous appetite 
(meat three times a day) and a stream- 
lined 6-foot-2, 185-pound build which 
earns him 35 cents an hour modeling for 
Michigan art students. But last week, 
turning his head repeatedly for glimpses 
of rivals instead of swimming his own 
race, Sharemet showed that he still has 
much to learn. In the National AAU 100- 
yard free-style at the New York Athletic 
Club, he suffered his first setback of the 
season—losing to Otto Jaretz, a Chicago 
schoolboy who was 18 on Lincoln’s birth- 
day anniversary. 

Jaretz’ style (high in the water), his 
indifference to what opponents are doing, 
and his sound time of 0:52.3 in the slow 
NYAC pool, prompted many experts to 
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LINES OF ACTION...TO EASE THE STRAIN OF OFFICE ROUTINE 


The highest ideals in eye-appeal and effortless efficiency 
are met by the new Dictaphone Cameo. Its beauty . . . its 
compactness . . . the new ease and order which it brings to 
office routine have earned it a warm reception everywhere. 


It’s so simple to use—just talk away your letters, notes, 
memos and instructions . . . without delay or confusion. 

AND FOR YOUR SECRETARY—THERE IS THE NEW DIC- 
TAPHONE CAMEO TRANSCRIBING MACHINE — competent 
companion of this modern dictating machine. Both machines 
are so pleasingly modern in appearance . . . so easy to use... 


so practical and completely reliable in their operation. 

Try the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Tran- 
scribing Machines at our expense... without any obligation 
to you. Simply fill in the coupon below . . . mail it today! 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 


[J Send me the Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and 
Transcribing Machines. 


( I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 


Address ___. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





Al Patnik of Ohio State, 


concede that their praise of Sharemet was 
premature and perhaps too lofty. If there 
is a “New Weissmuller” in the making, 
Jaretz could be the embyro. 

While the relative abilities of Sharemet 
and Jaretz formed the central topic of 
conversation at last week’s two-day meet, 
and Michigan mermen swam off with the 
team title, a youngster who reigns as un- 
disputed best in his specialty received 
only perfunctory applause. 

Poolside spectators, with towels over 
their laps to protect clothing from splash- 
es, expected Al Patnik to win the diving 
titles—he almost always does—and took 
for granted his triumphs in both the low- 
board and high-board tests. It was the 
fourth straight year that the Ohio State 
senior dived to both titles in the National 
AAU’s. His only collegiate defeat was in- 
flicted by a teammate, Earl Clark, two 
weeks ago in the high-board event of the 
college championships. 

Billy Rose, convinced that Patnik, a 
baby-faced graceful 160-pounder, would 
be an eye-filling addition to the new Aqua- 
cade at the World’s Fair, offered him 
$175 a week to join the cast. But, fol- 
lowing graduation in June, the springboard 
sensation hopes to dive into some per- 
manent business job, so he declined Rose’s 
bait. 





Shadows of the Past 


Willie Hoppe gulped a drink of water 
and carefully chalked his cue tip as he 
stepped up to a billiard table in a Chicago 
academy last Saturday. Already the 52- 


supreme on a springboard 


year-old Hoppe had clinched the world’s 
three-cushion championship, and in a sense 
the final encounter with Jake Schaefer Jr. 
was an anticlimax. Yet success on this oc- 
casion probably seemed more important to 
Wonderful Willie than any match in his 
34 years of bagging titles. If he could win, 
he would have survived four weeks of 
round-robin play against the masters of 
the world with twenty straight victories 
and not one defeat—an accomplishment 
unprecedented in cue histary. 

Hoppe played safe, attempting no freak 
three-cushion caroms which might give 
Schaefer an inviting setup. Beginning with 
a cluster of 4, Hoppe moved into an early 
lead. But Schaefer evened the count at 
13-all. From then on Hoppe gradually 
piled up a margin, lifting the score to 
46-40 in his favor. 

Finally the gray-haired wizard, dupli- 
cating his opening run of 4, clicked off the 
vital 50th billiard for the game. Thus 
Hoppe completed his greatest tournament 
performance since 1898 when’ he stood on 
a soap box at the age of 10 and flashed 
such phenomenal shots that spectators 
nicknamed him the “Boy Wonder” (News- 
WEEK, Apr. 1). 


§ Another sport star of a supposedly by- 
gone era, Bill Tilden, 47, refused to act his 
age last week in the West Coast pro tennis 
tournarnent, played on Los Angeles courts. 
Recapturing the form that won him seven 
national singles titles in the 1920s, Big Bill 
cross-courted Don Budge until the 24-year- 
old peer of modern pros gasped for breath. 
Tilden won 7-5, 7-5. The standing of the 
Tilden-Budge series since they first met in 
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Europe last year is Tilden, 3 triumphs; 
Budge, 6—which is a moral victory for 
William Tatem Tilden II, to say the least, 





Golfing Texans 


Rounds of 79 and 76—not bad golf in 
the old days but regarded as dufferish by 
the current crop of pros—dropped Bobby 
Jones to 49th place last week at the half- 
way mark of the Masters’ Invitation in 
Augusta, Ga.—his one annual competitive 
appearance. Complaining of bursitis in his 
left shoulder, Jones quit the tournament, 
and friends predicted he was through, even 
in this event, for good. 

With the Pride of Georgia on the side 
lines, the State of Texas took over the 
tournament—hook, chip, and putt. Jimmy 
Demaret, the calm and carefree 29-year- 
old Houston pro who wears his hat brim 
up in front and down in back, opened fire 
with a 67, compiled despite bothersome 
stomach pains. Then Demaret’s health got 
somewhat better and his scores got worse 
—but not bad enough to suit rivals. He 
finished with 72, 70, 7l—a total of 280, 
which earned him the $1,500 first prize and 
boosted his tournament purse total to 
$7,652, top figure for any trouper on the 
winter circuit during the season just com- 
pleted. 

Four strokes back, landing in second 
place with 284, came Lloyd Mangrum, 
born in Dallas (his pair of 32s for 64 on 
the first day’s play was generally hailed 
as the greatest single eighteen-hole round 
ever played in major competition); then 
Byron Nelson (National Open champion) , 
born in Fort Worth, 285. (Other Texas golf 
products besides those who sizzled in the 
Masters’ Invitation are Ralph Guldahl, 
Ben Hogan, Dick Metz, and Betty Jame- 
son, the women’s champion.) 





Sport Squibs 

For the 102nd running of the Grand Na- 
tional last week, England lifted its ban 
forbidding more than 15,000 to gather in 
any one place, and a crowd of 150,000 per- 
sons—many in uniforms—lined the 4-mile 
856-yard course at Aintree. Race cards 
carried air-raid instructions, and ARP 
wardens, nurses, and ambulances stood 
ready for any eventuality. But the only 
casualties were thirteen horses failing to 
finish in a field of 30 starters. The winner: 
Bogskar, a 25-1 shot owned by Lord Stal- 
bridge and ridden by Sgt. Marvin Jones, 
a 20-year-old RAF pilot on leave. 


{ Sharply deflated because of the war, the 
Irish Hospital Sweepstakes, based on the 
Grand National, doled out a meager $1,- 
000,000 in prizes (the booty exceeded $6,- 
000,000 a year ago) . Just two North Amer- 
icans—R. A. Coppen, employed by the 
Canadian General Electric Co., in Winni- 
peg, and August Ruggieri, ex-boxer now 





























The Special De Luxe Business Coupe, $720* 
THE GENERAL MOTORS LEADER * THE NATION’S LEADER 
in Value ...in Economy ... in Sales 


The nation looks to General Motors for genuine motor 
car leadership! 

You will find convincing proof of this in the fact that 
General Motors’ number one car, Chevrolet for ’40, is also 
the nation’s number one car in dollar value and in sales! 

Chevrolet’s ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling—Chevrolet’s Ex- 
clusive Vacuum-Power Gearshifting—Chevrolet’s ‘‘Ride 
Royal’’t—and Chevrolet’s thrilling road action with USINEs 
economy—all combine to make it the outstanding car models 5 COUPE 
value of 1940. MEhUy higher 

And the nation is certifying to Chevrolet leadership by 
again purchasing more new Chevrolets than any other 
make of car—for the ninth time in the last ten years! 

Eye it, try it, buy it, and convince yourself that ‘‘Chev- 
rolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 


tOn Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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They’re at the Post 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The major-league baseball season 
begins on Tuesday, Apr. 16. Once 
again, in spite of the cultivated de- 
fiance of Joe Cronin, manager of the 
Boston Red Sox, the experts call it a 
Yankee year in the American League 
—in the National League, same as al- 
ways, a dogfight. 

It is no great compliment to William 
McKechnie, who led Cincinnati to its 
first pennant in twenty years last sea- 
son, that critics and bookmakers alike 
are ignoring his performance with airy 
nonchalance and asking him to prove 
it all over again. The Reds are no bet- 
ter than co-favorites with the Cardinals 
of St. Louis, and three other National 
League ball clubs are given a good 
chance to beat them both. 

This is the normal state of affairs in 
the ancient but recently humble league 
headed by Ford Christopher Frick. Last 
year’s winner is always just one of the 
mob the following spring. And the 
records show the justice of this atti- 
tude. Only one National League pen- 
nant winner has repeated since 1931, 
as follows: 


1932 Chicago 
1933 New York 
1934 St. Louis 
1935 Chicago 
1936 New York 
1937 New York 
1938 Chicago 
1939 Cincinnati 


We will not go into the cultural and 
sociological significance of the coming 
season just now. If the New York 
Yankees spreadeagle the American 
League field again, for the fifth suc- 
cessive year, there will doubtless be 
yells for succor from all sides, further 
rule changes, and demands for a shake- 
up. This problem can begin to take 
care of itself in October. Meanwhile, 
here are the odds quoted against each 
team in both leagues by John Tambur- 
laine Doyle, official handicapper of the 
game, who backs his judgment with 
cash, giving it a solider foundation 
than this department’s daydreams: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati Reds 
St. Louis Cardinals 
Brooklyn Dodgers 
Chicago Cubs 
New York Giants 


Pittsburgh Pirates 
Boston Bees 
Phila. Phillies 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York Yankees 
Boston Red Sox 
Cleveland Indians 
Detroit Tigers 
Chicago White Sox 
Washington Senators 
Phila. Athletics 
St. Louis Browns 


Thus Mr. Doyle and the pricemakers 
generally. A quick glance to the left 
shows us that our own crystal ball is 
toasted on both sides and ready for 
action, and we will proceed to violate 
all the laws of civic responsibility by 
picking our own winners. 

Before leaving the springboard, how- 
ever, a word about the rookies, the 
new ballplayers of 1940. These are the 
freshmen who seem to us to have the 
best chance for success and full-time 
work this season: 

National League—John Gee, Pitts- 
burgh, right-handed pitcher; Peewee 
Reese, Brooklyn, shortstop; Martin 
Marion, St. Louis, shortstop; John 
Rucker, New York, outfielder; Max 
Lanier, St. Louis, left-handed pitcher; 
Myron McCormick, Cincinnati, out- 
fielder; and Nick Witek, New York, 
second baseman. 

American League—Jimmy Pofahl, 
Washington, shortstop; Dominic Di- 
Maggio, Boston, outfielder; Lou Bou- 
dreau, Cleveland, shortstop; Herbert 
Hash, Boston, right-handed pitcher; 
and Alan Strange, St. Louis, shortstop. 

For rookies-of-the-year, our nomi- 
nations are Dom DiMaggio in the 
American League and Max Lanier in 
the National. DiMaggio, vest-pocket 
edition of his brother Joe, plus spec- 
taeles, is a natural ballplayer who will 
hit the ball, if not as far as Joseph. 
Lanier, strong-armed Frenchman from 
North Carolina, has the stuff to be 
the freshman pitching star of 1940. 

And without much further ado, here 
is how they will finish: 

National League—St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

American League — Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis. 

If it comes to court, we will plead 
self-defense. 








unemployed, of New York City—landed 
substantial fortunes. Each held a $107,250 
ticket on Bogskar. 


{ Teams which won titles last week: 
Princeton, the college indoor polo cham- 
pionship in Squadron A Armory, New 
York City . .. The West Side YMCA of 
New York City, the National AAU wres- 
tling crown, at Ames, Iowa .. . The Univer- 
sity of Idaho, the national intercollegiate 
boxing laurels, at Sacramento, Calif. 


Prize rookies: Max Lanier .. . 





Wide World photos 


... and Dominic DiMaggio 

















The Case of 
BOB LORD 
who became a father 


this morning 


It’s a boy... that’s why Bob is 
the proudest man on earth! He has 
great plans for his little family . . . 
and he wants to be sure nothing 
that ever happens to him will in- 
terfere with those plans. Yet with 
Bob’s present salary, he hasn’t 
a great deal left over for life insur- 
ance to safeguard the future for 
his wife and new-born son... 

















What Life Insurance Program 


for a brand-new “family man”? 


When a man becomes a father, life insur- 
ance takes on a new importance. He needs 
a program that will serve a double pur- 
pose. First, his wife must be protected as 
long as she lives; and Second, there should 
be extra protection until his son is old 
enough to take care of himself. For just 
such cases, The Prudential has devised a 


policy called the Modified Life 3-20. 
Q: What is the Modified Life 3-20? 


A: It is a low-cost policy combining a 
definite amount of permanent life in- 
surance with an equal amount of tem- 
porary insurance for 20 years. 


Q: Just how does this policy work? 


A: Suppose a man takes out a Prudential 
Modified 3-20 policy for the minimum 
amount of $5,000. If he dies during 
the first 20 years, The Prudential 
will pay his beneficiary $5,000. If he 
should die after 20 years, his bene- 
ficiary receives $2,500. 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


Q: Does the Modified 3-20 cost less 
than a “whole-life” policy for the 
same amount? 


A: Yes, because one half the policy is 
temporary insurance for 20 years. 


: How long are premiums payable? 


> 


A: On the permanent half of the policy, 
premiums are payable throughout the 
life of the insured. On the temporary 
half, premiums cease at the end of 20 
years, unless the insured elects to 
convert it to permanent insurance at 
a higher rate. 


: What is the purpose of this policy? 
A: The Prudential Modified 3-20 is de- 


signed primarily for a man who needs 
permanent protection throughout his 
lifetime, plus additional protection for 
a temporary period. 


Q: What does “Modified” mean? 


A: It means a change in premium rate. 


=) 





The premium for the first 3 years is 
15% less than the premium in later 
years. After 3 years, the premium in- 
crease may be offset by whatever 
dividends are credited on the policy. 
This results in low premium cost right 
from the start. 


Q: Does this policy have cash and loan 
values? 


A: Yes, and also reduced paid-up and 
extended insurance values. 





The Modified Life 3-20 is one of the 
many Prudential policies that are special- 
ly designed for a particular situation. 
There is a Prudential policy to fit every 
life insurance need...a Prudential 
premium-payment plan to fit every purse. 
For further information on how your 
particular life insurance problem can be 
solved, see your local Prudential repre- 


sentative, or write the Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





Showplace of the 


JASPER 


National Park 


, 


Canadian National’s Senuslons Jasper Park Lodge. 


From $8.00 a day with meals. 


Inviting motor roads and saddle trails disclose the 
marvels of this alpine vacationland. 


PEED in a modern air-conditioned train to 

a dazzling alpine wonderland of violet- 
hued mountains, lovely lakes and glittering 
glaciers—to Jasper, largest National Park on 
the Continent. 

Here’s everything. A paradise for loafing. 
Yet sports galore for those who do things. 
Fish, swim, play golf or tennis, or shoot rare 
wild life poses with your camera. Hike or 
ride to adventure over skyline trails. Motor 
through alpine passes to the world-famous 
Columbia Icefield, Angel Glacier, Maligne 
Canyon. 

Your vacation dollar goes farther in Canada 
this year. No passports required. As always, 
a friendly welcome at the Border and through- 
out the Dominion. 

Come by the air-conditioned Continental 
Limited. Through sleeping cars from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, Minn. to Jasper and 
the coast. Or come by rail and Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 


LOW SUMMER FARES—Liberal Stopovers. Call or write any Canadian 
National office for illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada and Alaska Tours. 


Boston....186 Tremont St, Los Angeles, 


Buffalo...22 N. Division St. 
Chicago.4 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati.206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit...1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth.428 W. Superior St. 


Kansas City.101 W. 11th St. 


607 S. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis..711 Marquette 
New York....673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia.1500 Chestnut 
Pittsburgh...355 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Me..G. T. R. Sta. 


SanF rancisco.648 Market St. 
Seattle...1329 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis.314 No. Broadway 
St. Paul.....335 Robert St. 
Wash., D. C..922 15th, N.W. 
Montreal, Que., 

360 McGill St. 
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Wide World 
Dr. René Dubos (right) receiving 
medal from Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper 








SCIENCE 


Bacteria Turn Cannibal 
to Aid Man’s War on Disease; 
Capsules Fight Hay Fever 





Bacteria that live in soil (there are 
billions in a clod the size of a walnut) 
usually live by eating decayed organic 
matter. But more than three years ago 
Dr. René J. Dubos of New York began 
experiments to change the dietary habits 
of these harmless micro-organisms so that 
they would eat disease germs. The French- 
born researcher kept earth samples in his 
sixth-floor laboratory at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research until the 
soil bacteria, devouring all the organic 
matter available, needed more food. 

Dr. Dubos then added to the soil mil- 
lions of pus-forming staphylococci, strep- 
tococci (which may cause scarlet fever, 
erysipelas, and a host of other ailments), 
and pneumonia and diphtheria germs. Al- 
though many earth bacteria couldn’t live 
on the new diets, billions turned cannibal, 
devouring their man-plaguing brethren. 

In Cleveland last week, where the 
American College of Physicians awarded 
the 39-year-old researcher one of medi- 
cine’s highest honors, the John Philips 
Memorial Medal, Dr. Dubos announced 
some results of his experiments. He told 
of a new “race” of rod-shaped soil organ- 
isms, about 4/25,000 inch long, which have 
become such gourmets they eat only 
harmful germs they have become ac- 
customed to. 

From these bacteria-killing bacteria Dr. 
Dubos has extracted an enzyme (a sub- 
stance speeding the disintegration of 
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chemical compounds) that not only kills 
staphylococci, streptococci, pneumococci, 
and diphtheria germs but also protects in- 
fected mice. But he warned: “The present 
work is still in the experimental stage. 
It has already revealed, however, the ex- 
istence of a new type of bactericidal agent 
more powerful than any other described 
heretofore.” 

The 2,000 physicians at the meeting also 
heard the following reports: 


« As if driven by an instinctive knowledge 
that hay fever might be relieved by 
gradually getting the body used to rag- 
weed, some sufferers have tried chewing 
its leaves. Meanwhile, doctors have ob- 
tained good results by injecting hay-fever 
victims with increasingly larger doses of 
ragweed-pollen extracts. 

Using 130 sufferers, Dr. Roger O. Ege- 
berg of Cleveland compared these two 
methods: half were given the ragweed 
shots and half swallowed ragweed-pollen 
capsules. As a result, 70 per cent of the 
injected patients and 63 per cent of those 
who took doses by mouth were benefited. 
Capsule treatment eliminates the necessity 
of 15 to 30 hypodermic pricks. 


‘The germ-killing value of sulfanilamide 
was discovered in Germany in 1935, and 
English researchers first found that a 
chemical relative of this drug, sulfapyri- 
dine, would curb pneumonia. But more 
than three months ago Dr. H. B. van 
Dyke of the Squibb Institute at New 
Brunswick, N.J., and other researchers 
chalked up a new “sulfa” drug for the 
United States: sulfathiazole, which also 
curbed pneumonia and, tested on mice, 
was 65 per cent less poisonous than sulfa- 
pyridine (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 1). 

The new drug since has been tried on 
about 1,600 patients at the Mayo Clinic, 
the Yale University Medical School, the 
Harvard Medical School, Johns Hopkins 
University, and other American institu- 
tions. Reporting at Cleveland on tests 
given 200 patients, Drs. H. F. Flippin and 
L. Schwartz of the University of Penn- 
sylvania declared sulfathiazole not only 
was virtually nontoxic but also was more 
effective than sulfapyridine in cutting 
pheumonia mortality. 


* Dr. Edward Weiss of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, estimated that of the 720 
patients the average American physician 
sees in a year one-third owe their symptoms 
entirely to mental upsets. Failure to find 
an outlet by words or action for emotional 
tension disturbs the personality into mim- 
icking almost any disease, thus bringing 
on obsession and depression. 





Night Over Science 
In the fall of 1914 Dr. Henry G.-J. 
Moseley, one of England’s most brilliant 


atomic physicists and an almost sure-fire 
Nobel Prize bet, volunteered for front- 








Sound your “Z“’—thousands find it’s 


YLVANIA 


the Big Noise in P2£v4407Z.. Today! 


I've flown PennZoil lubricated United Mainliners 

for years. Figured the same oil ought to keep 

my own car in top shape — and PennZoil does a 
real job of it! 

















My trucks get plenty of abuse. | thought we never 
would end sticking valves and piston rings — 
vi until | switched to PennZoil. It's a wonder for 
= licking these sludge troubles! 






















Believe me, a salesman needs a car that can 

“take it.” For hard driving, better mileage 

and a smoother motor I'll 

sound my “Z” for PennZoil 
every time. 
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Today, 4 times as many dealers 
respond to your “*Z’’. Call your 
Pennzoil distributor or branch for 
the name of the one nearest you. 













GIVES YOUR MOTOR AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 








A TIP FROM A TERRIER 
ON DRINKS THAT ARE TOPS 


SMALL, ALERT, GAME, the Fox Terrier has been developed ... 
through the years ... to outsmart and outfight a fox. Well-balanced, 
delicately flavored, Fleischmann’s Gin has been developed .. . since 
1870 ... to mix outstandingly smooth drinks. Every kernel of 
grain used in its distilling is selected for the 
purpose. That’s why Fleischmann’s—the first 
American gin—is called a pedigreed gin. Be 


foxy when you mix — use Fleischmann’s! 


Would you like a reputation for 
prize-winning drinks? See your 
dealer for “The Mixer’s Manual” 
or write to The Fleischmann Dis- 
tilling Corp., Peekskill, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York. 
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line duty. At the end of June 1915, he 
was sent to the Turkish front, arousing , 
belated protest from some of his more 
prominent colleagues that the talent of 
the 27-year-old researcher might better 
be used on scientific-military problems jy 
England. About a month later Dr. Mose. 
ley was killed. 

This famous case was cited last week 
in the Rockefeller Foundation annual re. 
port by President Raymond B. Fosdic; 
as a symbol of the World War’s effect oy 
science and as a warning of the “intellec. 
tual blackout” threatened by the present 
European war. In summarizing the state 
of science in Europe today, Fosdick de. 
clared the foundation, which has sivey 
about $323,000,000 for scientific work jp 
the last 27 years, stopped aiding Germany 
and Russia about seven years ago but 
continued to support much European re- 
search, more than $4,000,000 in_ projects 
being backed in 22 countries when the 
present conflict began. 

But this vast body of top-notch re- 
search has probably been cut 60 per cent 
by what Fosdick calls the “Night Over 
Europe.” He points out that half the Ger- 
man universities are closed; the faculty 
of the Polish University of Cracow is in 
a concentration camp, and “laborator‘es 
hitherto devoted to the extension of 
knowledge, both in medicine and in the 
natural sciences, are being geared into 
the war machine.” 

Although Fosdick believes that warring 
nations are trying to avoid losing their 
brilliant scientists, reports indicate there 
are many researchers who may become 
the Dr. Moseleys of the second worl 
war: Dr. Frederick Joliot, French Nobel 
Prize chemist in 1935 and son-in-law of 
Madame Curie (in reserve for the Magi- 
not Line); Dr. Werner Heisenberg, Ger- 
man theoretical physicist who won the 
Nobel Prize in 1932 (calculating gunfire); 
Dr. Otto Hahn, pioneer German atom 
smasher formerly of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute (work unspecified); Prof. H. H. 
Blaskett, former astronomer at Ox/o:! 
University (officer in anti-aircraft forces); 
and Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, British biolo- 
gist and author (ARP studies); and Dr. 
P. Auger, French cosmic-ray researcher 
and physicist (enlisted in the army). 





Baby Doctors 


There are about 170,000 doctors in the 
United States, according to the official 
American Medical Directory, and more 
than 4,000 of them are listed with the let- 
ters “Pd” (pediatrics—the study of chil- 
dren’s diseases) after their names. These 
specialists usually treat children about 14 
years old or under (this age range includes 
more than 36,000,000 Americans) , earn an 
average net income of about $5,400, and 
often carry the brunt of the work when lit- 
tle Johnny has a cold that threatens to be- 
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come influenza or develops an upset that 
causes the family doctor to call for help. 
Much of the latest information which these 
doctors have collected about the ailments 
of childhood was aired last week in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where 500 pediatricians gath- 
ered for a meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics. Among the most inter- 
esting papers read: 

Skin Diseases: During the months 
when an infant is cutting its first set of 
teeth and is becoming acquainted with 
new foods (between 6 months and 2 years 
of age) it may develop the red blobs and 
tiny blisters that characterize infantile ec- 
zema, an allergic malady. In a special paper 
on skin diseases in children, Dr. H. Ford 
Anderson of Washington gave a list of the 
substances that most often produce this 
disorder—chief among them, eggs, milk, 
wheat, and orange juice in that order. 
Other substances to which babies may 
show unfavorable skin reactions include 
wool, silk, cat hairs, and feathers. 

Usually the best general treatment is 
simply to keep the child away from irri- 
tating factors, but, in the case of necessary 
milk, boiling may change the structure of 
certain proteins and make the liquid harm- 
less, or children may be given goats’ or 
evaporated milk. Calamine lotions or fat- 
containing powders may relieve itching and 
irritation in more serious cases, and as a 
rule the disease either runs its course or is 
cured by the time the child is 2 years old. 


Worms: Of all the “worm” infections of 
childhood, pinworm is the most common 
and may affect more than 50 per cent of 
the children in some localities. Female pin- 
worms about 3/100 inch long may lay as 
many as 10,000 to 15,000 eggs on the skin. 
These are later scattered on bedding, rugs, 


Harris & Ewing 
_ _ New infantile paralysis casts 
cthibited at pediatric sessions 























lt cleaning house gers wearisome 


tty Havor-Towns delicvous gum 


Tired? Jittery? Take time to refresh and rest yourself 
with Beech-Nut Gum. 6 delicious varieties. Peppermint, 
Spearmint, Oralgum and 3 flavors of candy-coated 
BEECHIES: Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin. Below is the 
“flavorxatown of Canajoharie, N.Y., famous for Beech-Nut 
quality and flavor. 

































WHEN CUPID DEALS THE CARDS 


It wouldn’t be the King of 
Clubs, 

Love would soon exclaim. 

He combs his hair with water 

Kreml would keep it tame. 


When the cards are chosen, 
This one won’t be called. 

Kreml can never help him, 
Poor guy, he’s just too bald. 


| a douse your hair with water 
to comb it. Water washes away 
natural oils — leaves hair wild and 
unmanageable. 

Don’t go to the other extreme and 
pack hair with greasy goo. Use 
Kreml regularly. It keeps hair in 
place and looking its natural best. 
Most important, Kreml checks ex- 
cessive falling hair, removes dand- 


Nor would the King of 
Diamonds 

Make a gal sing hi de ho. 

He packs his hair with greasy 
goo— 

Looks like a gigolo! 


But with the King of Hearts 
It’s love’s old sweet story. 
Because he uses Kreml ~ 
His hair’s a crowning glory. 


ruff scales and relieves itching 
scalp. 

Ladies! Kreml puts your hair in 
splendid condition for permanents, 
makes them look lovelier. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally 
of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 
80% olive oil base, it cleanses thor- 
oughly, rinses out quickly, leaves 
hair soft and pliable. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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and all over the house, and enter the body 
with food. 

Dr. Willard H. Wright of the Nationa] 
Institute of Health reported that the most 
effective way of killing the worms and pre- 
venting the nausea, abdominal pain and 
irritability they may produce is to admin- 
ister pills containing the worm-killing dye 
known as gentian violet. Incidentally, Dr, 
Wright absolved dogs, cats, and other do- 
mesticated animals from any responsibil- 
ity in spreading pinworms, although they 
may spread other worm diseases such as 
trichinosis and hookworm. 


Birtn Eye Insvurtes: During the past 
ten years various pediatricians have made 
a special study of hemorrhages of the ret- 
ina in the eyes of some newborn babies, 
and Drs. F. D. Costenbader and A. L. Kar- 
woski of Columbia Hospital, Washington, 
reported an extensive study of the causes 
of this condition. They announced that 
among 150 babies examined within the 
first two days of life, 17 (11.3 per cent) 
had the eye hemorrhages, and that this 
condition was found in all babies resulting 
from extra-fast deliveries. The doctors be- 
lieve that early diagnosis and treatment of 
such hemorrhages may prevent much of 
the defective vision of later life. 








BOOKS 


George Washington’s Drive: 
New Biography Lays Much of It 
to ‘Element of Berserk’ 





Dr. Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, pro- 
fessor of history at Scripps College in 
Claremont, Calif., labored for more than 
a quarter of a century to complete the 
work that was to crown his years of 
scholarship: “a portrait of Washington in 
the narrative.” He died on Jan. 17, 1935, 
within seven chapters of his goal. 


The historian’s friend and colleague, 
Dr. Waldo Hilary Dunn, a professor of 
English who “had meditated an interpre- 
tation” of the first President for 40 years, 
took up the pen at Mrs. Stephenson’s 
request and completed the two-volume, 
1,069-page biography after revising “near- 
ly every sentence” and subjecting the 
facts “to the most careful scrutiny.” 

The result, published this week, is a 
vivid and sympathetic, yet realistic, esti- 
mate that fulfills Dr. Stephenson’s pur- 
pose “to make Washington the central 
figure on the canvas, the focal point of all 
the narrative, indeed the presiding genius 
of American liberty and American na- 
tionality.” 

The Stephenson-Dunn portrait of Wash- 
ington is convincing—that of a man whose 
indomitable fire invariably lifted him and 
his followers from the discouraging swamp 
of a Brandywine to the glorious peak of 
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, Yorktown; that of a Roman-like warrior 
who was made an adjutant general at 20 
by Gov. Robert Dinwiddie of Virginia and 
a soldier-dictator at 44 by the Continental 
Congress. What the authors call his “ele- 
ment of the berserk” was always the latent 
spark that forced Washington into the 
leadership of lesser men and made equals 
step aside. 

Yet the picture is not always pleasing, 
for the First Citizen had his weaknesses, 
and they are painted in full colors: his 
terrible temper, which also was a part of 
his great strength; his querulousness when 
ill; his frequent stubbornness, which often 
led him to the brink of disaster when it 
became a blind faith in incompetent men. 

The biography dwells much on Wash- 
ington’s letters (the Father of His Coun- 
try was a prolific letter writer; 20,000 to 
25,000 messages are known to have come 
from his pen) , and parts of his state papers 
are woven into the work. Stephenson and 
Dunn also made use of the government’s 
Bicentennial Edition of Washington’s 
Writings. (GeorceE Wasuineton. Two vol- 
umes, 1,069 pages, 500,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, notes, maps. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $10.) 





Small-Town Cavalcade 


Since Henry Bellamann is one of the na- 
tion’s foremost music experts (former act- 
ing director of the Juilliard Foundation, 
dean of the Curtis Institute of Music, and 
professor of music at Vassar), it might 
be expected that music and its lore should 
play a prominent part in his literary works. 
But it doesn’t; the 57-year-old poet and 
novelist, born in Missouri, prefers to etch 
brutally vivid studies of queer denizens in 
small Midwestern towns. 

In 1932, he brought out “The Richest 
Woman in Town,” a stark tale of a Mis- 
souri River country gambler and his con- 
sort; in his latest effort, Kinas Row, he 
treats of not two but a dozen weird char- 
acters who would find bosom companions 
in some of Sherwood Anderson’s fictional 
creations: a hangman, an absconding bank- 
cr, a sadistic physician, a hateful prosecu- 
tor, gossipy old wives, a misunderstood 
priest, a backsliding family scion, among 
others. 

It is a bittersweet cavalcade of small- 
town life, with all of its meanness and hol- 
lowness, centering around a lonely young 
man named Parris Mitchell, who grows up 
in this warped but changing world (time is 
from 1890 to 1910), studies medicine (not 
music) in Vienna, and returns home to 
join the staff of the local asylum for the 
insane, 

But the book is too long;. the scene is 
too sweeping, and the characters seem to 
get in each other’s way and dawdle over 
needless pages. The effect is of disjointed 
sequences and a seeming lack of thematic 
pattern and cohesion. And Parris Mitchell 

















Two heads are better than one and more than twice as 
fast. That’s what the United States Testing Company 
discovered when one hundred men got blade-close 
shaves in an average time of better than 90 seconds. 
The Dual shaves fast because it has more than double 
the length of cutting edges of any other electric shaver. 
It shaves close because the two heads tauten the skin be- 
tween them, standing the hairs on end ready to be cut. 
Today try a Remington Dual. See why men by the 
thousands are saying, “This is the shaver 
I’ve been waiting for!”’ General Shaver Divi- $] 575 
AC-DC 


sion of Remington Rand Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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appears to walk off the stage in the end, 
leaving the impression that somehow there 
has been no satisfying climax, and hence 
no pointed meaning to the story. (Kings 
Row. 674 pages, 285,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2.75.) 





Shavian Answers 


What does Bernard Shaw stand for? 
What is he really after? Those are always 
pertinent questions in a discussion of the 





Dodd, Mead 


Shaw in 20s lacked the beard... 


bewhiskered rebel, and now Maurice Col- 
bourne, Shavian actor and lecturer, has 
turned out a biographical study which at- 
tempts to supply the answers. 

Those answers might be combined into 
one: “social reform.” To quote Shaw’s own 
words: “I write plays with the deliberate 
object of converting the nation to my 
opinion in these matters.” But the nub of 
it, in the words of Colbourne, is this: “He 
is the Leader of an Opposition who knows 
that he will never be called on to assume 
office, and is therefore free to say what he 
likes . . . Happy man, to have the gift of 
words, and never be forced to eat them!” 
(THe Reat Bernarp SHaw. 253 pages, 
60,000 words. Illustrations, appendix, in- 
dex. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Brow Aut Bauuast! By Nat A. Bur- 
rows. Foreword by Admiral C. W. Cole. 
298 pages, 85,000 words. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2.75. 
The story of the rescue and salvage of the 
submarine Squalus, dramatically told by 
a Boston Globe reporter who got aboard 
the Falcon by a ruse, was allowed to stay, 
and became known to officers and crew as 
“ComNewsRon” (Commander of _ the 
News Squadron). 
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An AMERICAN IN Parts. By Janet Flan- 
yer. 415 pages, 80,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2.50. A well-written 
gd an excellently documented group of 
high lights from yesterday’s Paris by an 
Indianapolis girl who, since 1921, has 
jwed abroad. With an eye for detail and 
mg ear for gossip, Miss Flanner (the 
“Genet” of the New Yorker) presents 
among Others Ambassador Bullitt, at 
one Of whose fabulous dinner parties 
champagne was served from the nose of 
a seal. 


Acme 


Mr. Secretary. By Ben Ames Williams 
Jr. 507 pages, 171,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. While holding a senior 
fellowship at Dartmouth College, the 
24-year-old son of the novelist made an 
exhaustive study of the life of Edwin M. 
Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War. After 
graduation in 1938, he polished up the 
facts with his own imagination and pro- 
duced an unusual fictional “autobiogra- 
phy.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue So Buue Marsie. By Dorothy B. 
Hughes. 240 pages. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 
New York. $2. Griselda knew she had no 
treason to be frightened walking home 
along Fifth Avenue—but she was. Then 
the twins—fashion plates in top hats and 
tals—took her by either arm, beginning 
a well-written tale of terror that has more 
murder than mystery. 


Mvurper Tarover THe Looxine Guass. 
By Robert George Dean. 277 pages. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. Tony Hunter, Bill 
Griffith, and MacGillicudy are at it again. 
This time they are puzzled because a star 
reporter gets drunk, writes his obit, and 
is found strangled three hours later. Slight- 
ly ribald and very entertaining. 
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WHILE YOU TRAVEL? 





AN OVERNIGHT TRIP ahead ? Here’s a suggestion: reserve a ‘‘Roomette”’ on 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Luxury Fleet,* daily between East and West. Some- 
thing new? Yes. But so much is new on these great trains! The lounges, de- 
signed for ease and elegance . . . the diners, so smart in modern styling . . . the 
Pullman accommodations, strikingly new, different—even a new riding comfort! 








ee A i ' 
DESIGNED FOR ONE, the “‘Roomette’’ is a private room — with a touch of 
magic in it. Everything that you need is enclosed, out of sight, within easy 
reach. Washstand, ice water, wardrobe, shoe locker, toilet facilities, indi- 
vidual air-conditioning — why, there’s even a magic vent to whisk tobacco 
smoke away! Your bed? That’s new in design, too— full-length, homelike. 
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BEST OF ALL a “‘Roomette”’ costs little more than 
a lower berth! So privacy is, at present low fares, 
economical, too. Next trip, take The Luxury Fleet! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


* ttes’’ aleo lable om the Cincinnati Limited, 
New York—Cincinnati, and several other through trains. 
THE DIRECT ROUTE to the World’s Fair in New York... Shortest Route, with = 8 
necting lines, to the West and Golden Gate International Exposition, San co | 
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New Dealers Pressing Program 


to ‘Take Heat Off Wagner Act 


Minor Norton Amendments 
Expected to Go Through House; 


Senate Action Uncertain 


To nearly all businessmen, the Wagner 
Act and the Wage-Hour Law are the most 
onerous of the New Deal reforms. Although 
many employers are in sympathy with the 
broad objectives of the laws—to guaran- 
tee labor’s right to organize and to outlaw 
sweatshops—the sometimes high-handed 
methods used to achieve those ends have 
proved highly unpopular. For that reason, 
the original apprehension of business over 
this labor legislation has turned to bitter- 
ness in the years since the laws were passed. 

Nor are the unions much better satisfied. 
Both the CIO and the AFL are down on 
the National Labor Relations Board be- 
cause of its decisions affecting the war be- 
tween the unions. The AFL claims the 
board has been partial to the CIO’s one- 
big-union-per-industry type of organization 
at the expense of the unions of various 
craftsmen. The CIO counters 
with an exactly opposite claim. 
And many old-line labor leaders 
fear that such legislative guaran- 
tees as the 42-hour week and 30- 
cent-an-hour minimum under the 
Wage-Hour Act will make unions 
seem less necessary to members. 


Strategy 

In the face of all this dissatis- 
faction, the New Deal’s strategy 
has been to give some ground by 
advocating minor changes in the 
laws, hoping thereby to stave off 
radical changes or repeal. Thus, 
last year, the New Dealish House 
Labor Committee backed pro- 
posed wage-hour changes, de- 
signed chiefly to exempt from hour 
restrictions those salaried workers 
receiving $200 or more a month, 
and to clarify provisions exempt- 
ing first processors of farm prod- 
ucts. This was the signal for a 
flood of other amendments, such 
as that by Rep. Graham A. Bar- 
den which would have reduced 
the salary deadline to $150 a 
month and provided exemptions 
for virtually all farm-products dis- 
tributors, and Rep. Robert Ram- 





became so involved that the Labor Com- 
mittee’s amendments were withdrawn and 
consideration of all wage-hour matters was 
postponed until this session. 

Last week the House Labor Committee, 
headed by Rep. Mary T. Norton, again 
adopted almost identical procedure to take 
the heat off the Wagner Act. In the face of 
the proposal of Rep. Howard W. Smith’s 
investigating committee (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 18) to revamp the act by separating 
the adjudicating from prosecuting agencies, 
the Labor Committee offered a series of 
comparatively minor changes. These 
would: (1) increase the NLRB from three 
to five members to make possible a more 
conservative majority; (2) guarantee em- 
ployers the right to ask for employe elec- 
tions (this privilege, originally denied, is 
now discretionary with the board); (3) al- 
low any craft union to bargain as a sepa- 
rate body regardless of the form of organi- 
zation desired by others in the plant, and 
(4) make a board’s certification of a un- 
ion’s majority status effective for a full 
year regardless of changes in union mem- 


bership. Immediately after introducing 
these amendments, Mrs. Norton started 
parliamentary maneuvering to stymie any 
attempts to present stronger changes from 
the floor, hoping to avoid a squabble like 
last year’s over the Wage-Hour Act. 
Opposition appeared immediately from 
two angles. Most indignant was the CIO 
because the craft-union amendment, in- 
spired by the AFL, would raise hob with 
its industrial unions in automobiles and 
steel by permitting craftsmen such as ma- 
chinists to desert and set up separate un- 
ions, even though the majority in the plant 
and industry may want one big union. 
Moreover, the proposal to increase NLRB 
membership likewise originated with the 
AFL. Also piqued by the Labor Commit- 
tee’s refusal to recommend their more dras- 
tic amendments, backers of the Smith com- 
mittee majority report prepared to fight 
any attempt to gag them on the floor. 
All of this temporarily eclipsed the fight 
on the Wage-Hour Law, permitting Col. 
Philip Fleming, its administrator, and his 
staff to enjoy a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans—stronghold of anti-wage-hour sen- 
timent—which upheld the law’s constitu- 
tionality over the protests of sixteen textile 
mills. But, in anticipation of the big 
amendment drive, Colonel Fleming pre- 
pared to hold hearings this week for work- 
ers in the wholesale distributive 
trades, with an eye to possible 
exemption of the higher-salaried 
workers without change in the 
law. Meanwhile, the division went 
ahead with its newly announced 
crack-down policy of checking up 
on suspected violators even when 
no complaint is received. 


Significance 


The Labor Committee’s recom- 
mendations greatly increase the 
chances that some Wagner Act 
changes will be voted by the 
House this session. Washington 
is now betting that all the Norton 
amendments will be passed by the 
lower body (what the Senate will 
do is still problematical) because 
they give the harassed legislators 
a chance to make some motions 
toward appeasement of popular 
demand with the blessing of at 
least the leaders of the AFL por- 
tion of the house of labor. Even 
though only the proposal to in- 
crease NLRB membership passes, 
employers will be ahead, because 
the Administration is almost cer- 
tain to appoint moderates to the 
two new places. 











speck’s proposal to exclude non- 
ferrous-metal miners. The fight 


‘A Bit Warped!’ 


Gale in The New York Journal and American 


Militating against the more 
drastic changes advocated by the 
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Unele Ira 
isa screwball ! 


Remember Uncle Ira? 


Everybody used to say he was a genius. He 
had a head for figures—‘“*The Lightning Calcu- 
lator,”’ he used to be called. 


When we were kids, we’d say, “‘Uncle Ira, 
how much is seven hundred and thirty-one times 
twenty-six?”’ 


‘Nineteen thousand and six point zero!’’ 
Uncle Ira would say, right off. 


And then we would figure it out on paper, 
and sure enough, the answer was 19,006. 


Today, everybody says Uncle Ira is just a 
harmless old screwball. He’s bitter and can- 
tankerous, and he doesn’t mind telling you why. 


‘Look at me!’ says Uncle Ira sadly. ‘‘A 
genius! A man the Almighty blessed with 
a great gift! But what good is it, in this all- 
fired crazy world? 


“Why, any young snip of a girl can set down 
to one of them new-fangled* Comptometers, 
and calculate faster than I can! With a machine, 
mind you! Add, subtract, multiply and divide 
by finaglin’ with buttons! It ain’t human! 


*“*Why, those consarned contraptions even got 
a jigger** that eliminates errors! I tell you, the 
folks*** that make them Comptometers had 
ought to pay me damages!’ 





* Anything younger than himself is new-fangled to Uncle Ira. 
Comptometers have been serving Business and Industry for 54 years. 
*x* The Controlled-Key, which positively checks all imperfect key- 
strokes, and helps to make possible the Comptometer’s remarkable 
first-time accuracy. 

xk Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 


YOU'RE RIGHT—THE 
CONVERSATION'S 
ABOUT MEN 


“YOU BIG PORCUPINE,” 
I said to him. 
**What’s the big idea 
not shaving off those 
bristles before com- 
ing to see me! Then 
he pulled that old 
gag about what two 
shaves a day does 
to a tender skin, And I said if he had 
any serious ideas about me, he’d 
better get wise to that old-fashioned 
skin torture he called shaving and get 
himself a nice, smooth Barbasol Face.” 


CONTRARY AS A MULE— 
guess that’s why it took 
me so long to get around 
to Barbasol. But now 
that I look at the im- 
provement in my skin— 
whether I use the razor 
once or twice a day—I 
can understand why the 
call it the quickest, easi- 
est, smoothest 
shave a man 
ever had. 


ONE WIFE TELLS ANOTHER 
—“Tell your George 
to try Barbasol. He'll 
et down to break- 
fast before the eggs 
are cold, and his face 
will be easier to live 
with.” (Your drug- 
gist has Barbasol in 
three sizes, 25¢, 50¢, 
75¢. Five Barbasol 
Blades, 15¢.) 


For Modern Shaving 
No Brush « No Lather « No Rub-in 
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Smith committee is the apparent reluctance 
of the Republicans to put their full weight 
behind the investigators’ recommendations 
because they fear the credit for any 
changes voted will accrue to Smith and the 
Democratic party rather than to the GOP. 

As for the Wage-Hour Law, the temper 
of the House was indicated in its slash of 
$1,080,000 from the department’s $6,185,- 
000 budget estimate, pending determina- 
tion of what’s to be done about the act, ac- 
cording to some members. If this is not re- 
stored by the Senate, operations of the Wage 
and Hour Division (as well as the NLRB 
which lost $337,000 in the same way) 
will be seriously hampered. But positive 
action on this legislation, through any of 
the three bills now before the House, is still 
much farther off than Wagner Act consid- 
eration and, for that reason, may lose out. 


NEWSWEEK 


Aviation 
Civil Flyers, at Own Expense, 
Create Pilot Reserve for US 


As in other branches of the military, the 
American air services rely on the ancient 
militia principle that the citizens owe the 
nation defensive duty to raise it to fighting 
strength in event of war. Thus the present 
flying personnel of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps is only about 5,000 trained 
pilots and 2,000 cadets—which with ground 
crews gives a total force of about 28,000 
men, compared with neutral Italy’s 218,000, 
Russia’s 150,000, and Spain’s 40,000. But 
standing behind this small group of air 
fighters is a reservoir of 26,000 trained ci- 
vilian pilots which is rapidly being en- 
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Year after year Advertising comes closer to 
being “predictable”— because the predetermina- 
tion of Consumer Response is the continuing 
target of Research. 


Studies, showing the number of readers of certain 
pages, features and advertisements are one de- 
velopment. Reader preference for specitic copy 
appeals—eye-movement on advertising pages — 
suburban train checks —newsstand sales counts — 
all have value. But, practically every recent re- 
search has had todo with QUANTITY. Whereas, 
the advertiser really MUST know the BUY- 
VALUE of circulation before he can invest 
soundly. And this calls for QUALITATIVE 
analysis. 


Because of the complexities of the New York 
Market it appeared unlikely that any newspap- 
er’s readership (Morning OR Evening) could or 
would be measured in absolute terms of “WHO? 
WHERE? WHAT BUY ABILITY?” 


Now, a New York daily has done just that. And 
the answer stems from inspired, methodical re- 
search—a two years’ project corroborated by 
America’s best-known research organizations. 

x «re 


Here in New York, home-delivered newspapers 
are the exception; here, the newsstand is the out- 
let. Yet newsstand sales, alone, are a false index 
— since the paper bought at a given stand may be 
(most frequently IS!) carried miles from point- 
of-purchase and read en route to or from work 
... and, if an evening paper, it is then carried 
into the home for all-family reading. 








This NEWS will Quicken Your Pulse! 


Today the New York World-Telegram offers 
advertisers a clear, definitive and integrated pic- 
ture of its readership: a block-by-block “census” 
based on a known40 per cent of its readers, located 
according to street addresses . . . with World- 
Telegram findings corroborated by the highly re- 
garded research companies. 


Out of this comes a gauge for measuring the 
buying potential of each buying-stratum of the 
World-Telegram’s readers . . . a Pattern to apply 
to the scientific selling of any product which may 
be advertised. 


To advertisers and agencies this great research 
result is now being shown; it is presented to 
logically develop a new, basic measurement of 
newspaper coverage—and the World-Telegram 
Pattern which enables the New York Market 
advertiser to invest in the precise. reader-groups 
known to qualify as to BUY-ABILITY of prod- 
ucts in any of the several price ranges. 


x* 


This is the first advertisement of a series to appear in 
these pages; subsequent copy will show representative 
World-Telegram reader-families and this newspaper's 
coverage of the many cities-within-the-City which com- 
prise the New York Market. As these pages appear, ad- 
vertisers and advertising agency principals will sense the 
drama of this unique World-Telegram research which 
provides a new tool for scientific circulation measurement 
... and, as a practical result, offers an unchallengeable 
Pattern by which advertising may be planned to reach 
this qualified segment of the New York area’s BUY- 
ABLE families. 
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NEW MEXICO 





Coronado’s Trail, blazed in 

1540; the Old Santa Fe Trail, the 
Chisum Trail of the Cattle Kings— 
these and all the other historic trails 
that made history in New Mexico so 
long ago are here in beautiful full 
color on heavy paper in 17 x 22 inch 
size. This map and our new booklet 
about New Mexico’ will give you a 
glimpsé of 400 years of fascinating 
history and the amazing natural attrac- 
tions that-make this state one of the 
travel centers.of the world today. This 
year theré’s more to see’'in New Mex- 
ico than ever before, because we cele- 
brate the Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
—with romantic fiestas, strange cere- 
monials, Old West rodeos and colorful 
pageants that make history come to life! 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 

Room 638, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Please send free: ( ) New Booklet, 

( ) Historic Trails Map, ( ) 1940 Offi- ff 

cial Highway Map to: 

Name 


Address 
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The hotel which is not, frankly, ‘“‘just like 
home’’. For a delightful change, stay at the 
St. Regis. 


5TH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 


























When is it SAFE to BUY 
WISE to SELL Stocks? 


The answer is in our FREE Book ‘Trend Inter- 
pretation.’’ Write today for your free copy. It 
shows trend changes from 1922 to date. Tells 
how you can know when trend is to be Up or 
Down. Shows each one of the T. E. Rassieur’s 
amazingly accurate advices from depression bot- 
tom in 1932. Advices based on sound tested math- 
ematical computation, not ‘‘hunch’’ or guess- 
work. Write Today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-38, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Vultee’s old ‘ship 29° back in the harness 


larged through the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority’s pilot-training program in more 
than 400 colleges. 

While these civilian flyers understand 
airplanes, few of them know military tech- 
niques, necessitating further training be- 
fore they can become air fighters in any na- 
tional emergency. Contemplating this, a 
group of Toledo, Ohio, airmen, led by 
Milton Knight, a youthful vice president 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., or- 
ganized the Civilian Air Reserve about a 
year and a half ago to furnish training in 
aerial observation, photography, meteorol- 
ogy, and engine repair and maintenance. 
This not only trains a secondary line of air 
defense (at the students’ own expense, 
since they have no government tie-up), 
but it also gives ameteurs an incentive to 
continue their flying after completing 
training courses. 

So popular was the Toledo group that 
its membership quickly reached 350. Re- 
cently it has chartered two similar units 
in Boston. This started the organizational 
ball rolling, and by last week units were 
either being organized or contemplated in 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Hollywood, Dallas, and Salt Lake City, 
and inquiries poured in from points as far 
distant as Alaska. 





Vultee’s ‘Old 29” 


From 1935 to 1938, Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc.’s, “ship 29,” a single-motored attack 
bomber, was among the most famous mili- 
tary planes in the world. Operating from 
mud-covered Chinese fields as a demon- 
strator in 1935, the ship outperformed Ger- 
man and Italian planes by flying 230 miles 
an hour when carrying a crew of three men, 
1,100 pounds of bombs, and 500 gallons of 
fuel. That brought Vultee an order for 
30 sister ships from the Chinese. 

Next year the demonstrator again 
proved its ruggedness by crossing the An- 
des with a full military load, winning an 
order for 26 more such ships from Brazil. 


In all, “old 29” sold more than $8,009,909 
worth of airplanes before it was retired to 
a corner of the company’s final assembly 
hangar at Downey, Calif., to gather dust as 
a used plane that nobody wanted to buy. 

For a time, this looked like the end of 
the demonstrator’s useful life, but last week 
it was back in the harness on a new pio- 
neering job. This time old 29 was testing 
experimental motors and propellers for the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. Refitted to take 
motors from 1,800 horsepower upward (in 
place of its old 750-horsepower en~ine), 
29’s first job was testing a new 2,000-horse- 
power job. One of the most noticeable 
changes in the plane was the lengthening 
of its landing gear to permit it to test 
propellers which swing in a circle 17 feet 
in diameter. 





Aviation Notes 


In order to cut down air resistance and 
increase speed, many modern airplanes are 
equipped with landing gear which folds in- 
to the ship’s belly while in flight. But while 
this is comparatively new, a patent on re- 
tractable landing gear is not much good, 
the United States District Court at Wil- 
mington, Del., decided last week in an in- 
fringement suit brought by James V. Mar- 
tin of Hempstead, Long Island, against the 
United Aircraft Corp., because the birds 
thought of it first and man merely bor- 
rowed the idea. 


4] Twenty-two tons of Boeing Flying Fort- 
ress took off from Mitchel Field, Long Is- 
land, flew 300 miles to Langley Field, Va., 
and made a perfect landing last week com- 
pletely “blind.” The pilot, Maj. Carl Me- 
Daniel, flew the ship by instrument from 
a covered cockpit while his crew checked 
landmarks. It was the most extended blind 
flight ever made in such a large Army 
plane. 


{| Jacqueline Cochran, holder of many na- 
tional and international air-speed titles, 
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yynexed another Apr. 6 when she broke the 
gorld’s record for 2,000 kilometers. Aver- 
sging 331.717 miles an hour, Miss Coch- 
ran flew a single-motored Seversky mono- 

ne over a course from the peak of 
Mount Wilson, Calif., around a pylon west 
of Albuquerque, N.M., and back. The 
former record of 311.173 miles an hour 
was set in Germany last year by Ernst 


Seibert. 












Business Spurt 


The second quarter was ushered in last 
week with aesizable batch of favorable news 
that promised increased business activity: 







€The stock market came to life with a 
spurt that swelled trading volume to the 
highest level (on Apr. 4) since the war 
).909 | boom last September. Prices for most 
stocks advanced for three consecutive days 
(see Business Tides), and the Dow-Jones 
industrial-stock-price average ended the 
week at 151.10, up 3 points from the pre- 
vious week’s closing and the highest since 





‘ed to 
-mbly 
ust as 

buy. 
nd of 


week ( early January. 

. pio- € The cotton-textile market also snapped 
‘sting out of the doldrums. With trading espe- 
r the cially heavy on Monday and Thursday, 


ola: the mills sold about 60,000,000 yards of the 
take basic print cloths, by far the largest week’s 


i (in volume since December, plus several mil- 
ne), Hi lion yards of other cotton fabrics. 

orse- 

cable Increased business for the heavy-goods 
‘ning industries was foreshadowed by large cap- 
test ital-outlay programs announced during the 


feet week: The Commonwealth Edison Co., big 
Chicago utility, stated that it would spend 
100,000,000 for new construction and im- 
provements during the next three years 
($42,000,000 of this in 1940) ... The New 

York Central Railroad ordered 50 loco- 

and motives and 1,500 freight cars, costing 
are $10,000,000, for fall delivery . . . The Amer- 
3 in- ican Can Co. plans to spend $17,500,000 on 


“hile plant and equipment this year, compared 
| Te- with $15,000,000 in 1939 .. . The Gulf Oil 
ood, Corp. disclosed plans for an addition to its 
Wil- @ Philadelphia refinery, to cost about $5,000,- 


| in- 000... The Lone Star Cement Corp. re- 
far- vealed that its expenditures for plant addi- 


the tions and improvements this year would 

irds amount to $1,856,650 . . . The Pittsburgh 

bor- Plate Glass Co. announced it would soon 
build a $350,000 paint plant in Houston, 

- Texas. 

Is 


‘The way was cleared for more foreign 
orders when the Export-Import Bank an- 
om- nounced that it had set aside $5,000,000 to 


Mc- finance exports to Colombia and that it 
ne had agreed to participate to the extent of 
we 


; $5,915,000 in financing the sale of railway 
ind equipment to Brazil. The Brazilian credit 
will help the General Electric Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. finance the sale of equipment to elec- 
trify the Sorocabana Railway, and the In- 
























From tough steer— 
to TENDER @STEAK 

















« When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it’s 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


_« That rule was rudely broken 


last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


« They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated by a new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


¢ The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


* The Tenderay process, develop- 
ed by Westinghouse in cooperation 
with the Kroger Food Foundation 
and Mellon Institute, depends ona 
lot of factors; humidity, temperature 
and what not. BUT—and here is 
where Westinghouse research plays 
such an important part—the process 
would be utterly impractical with- 
out the newly perfected *Sterilamp 
which kills bacteria with light and 
keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


¢ He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. A poultry 
man says it solves his turkey raising 
problems. Restaurants, hotels, bars 
and soda-fountains—in ever increas- 
ing numbers—depend on Sterilamps 
to keep glasses sterile; meat markets 
and groceries to keep food fresh, to 
reduce spoilage and refrigeration 
costs. One of the country’s largest 
hospitals has installed Sterilamps 
to sterilize the air in the operating 
rooms. Another in the nursery to 
protect babies in their cribs. 


e Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 














LEG 
STIFF as 


4 poker 


It’s FATIGUE ACIDS in 
your MUSCLES! 


Any kind of unusual exercise builds 
up an excess of fatigue acids in your 
muscles. Then the muscle swells 
inside its sheath and it hurts! 


Here’s help! Douse 
Absorbine Jr. over those sore 
muscles 3 or 4 times a day. 
Laboratory tests prove it 
quickens the flow of 


blood through the tis- 
sues—to carry off those 
Millions like 


acids. 
Absorbine Jr. be- 
cause it’s 


1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 
3. PLEASANT 

4. ECONOMICAL 


At a]l druggists, 
$1.25 a bottle. 
FREE sam- 
ple— Write 


Lyman&St., 
Spring- 
field, 
Mass. 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
jependable Systems for Direct 2-way Conversation 


Complete sys- 
tems as low as 


$3750 


Unconditional 
guarantee 


licensed under 
Western Electric 
Patents 


@ To centralize exec- 
utive control. 

@ To permit closer co- 
operation. 

@ To get data and give 
instructions. 

@ To avoid costly mis- 
takes. 

@ To free phones for im- 
portant calls. 

@ To avoid expensive 
return calls. 


| Write Dept. B for free demonstration or booklet 


EXECUTONE, 


INC. 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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land Steel Co. to fill an order for rails from 
another Brazilian line. 


{| Indicative of the probable level of opera- 
tions in the machine-tool industry was the 
statement of President C. R. Burt of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. that his company’s 
backlog of unfilled orders currently exceed- 
ed $8,000,000, compared with its total ship- 
ments of $10,000,000 for all 1939. 


Tunnel Speedup 


President Roosevelt stood on a flag- 
draped platform in Long Island City, New 
York, on Oct. 2, 1936, and pressed a button 
which started a steam shovel digging the 
first earth for the $58,000,000 PWA-fi- 
nanced Queens Midtown Tunnel. The proj- 
ect, almost a mile and a half long and con- 
sisting of twin two-lane tubes running un- 
der the East River, is strategically located 
to bring Long Island traffic into mid-Man- 
hattan at 37th Street. 

Last week Chief Engineer Ole Singstad 
announced that construction was ahead 
of schedule with the three largest contracts 
—for river tunnels and shafts, the cast-iron 


NEWSWEEK 


tunnel lining, and the Manhattan land sec. 


y tion—respectively 96, 100, and 94.8 per 


cent completed. Originally scheduled for 
late next December, the tunnel opening 
may be advanced to October. 

One of the chief jobs remaining to be 
done is installation of the fans, motors, 
and transmissions for the giant ventilating 
system. This apparatus, made by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., will draw out carbon mo- 
noxide and other fumes through ducts jn 
the ceiling and will supply 2,826,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air a minute, with 42 changes 
of air an hour. 


‘Call for Philip Morris’ 


Twenty years ago, when the public 
called for Philip Morris cigarettes, they got 
an expensive Turkish smoke put out by 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. Inc. under the 
name, Philip Morris Cambridge cigarettes, 
Today the name Philip Morris is popu- 
larly associated with the company’s Eng- 
lish Blend brand, brought out in January 
1933, to invade the popular 15-cent field. 
(However, Philip Morris still makes Cam- 

















Feat: laying roadway at center of huge Queens Midtown Tunnel 
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bridge cigarettes, as well as Paul Jones. 
Marlboro, and other brands.) 

Introduction of Philip Morris English 
Blend started an increase in the com- 
pany’s sales volume which has continued 
yninterruptedly for seven years. By 1938 
that brand had moved into fourth place in 
the industry, while company net income 
&kyrocketed from $418,000 in the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1933, to $6,551,000 in 
the corresponding 1939 period. And with 
another upturn in sales during the fiscal 
year which ended last week, earnings rose 
to well above $7,000,000. 

Behind this success story lies a variety 
of factors, chief of which are the cordial 
relations the company has carefully culti- 
vated with jobbers and dealers. The 15- 
cent price on English Blend, maintained 
even when prices of other leading brands 
were being cut, enabled dealers to enjoy a 
steady and ample profit margin on Philip 
Morris. Without doubt this same policy has 
been responsible for the company’s main- 
taining the same old musty, unimpressive 
offices on lower Fifth Avenue in New York 
despite its rise to prosperity, because it 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
One of twelve ventilating units 
















Newsweek map—Manning 
The tunnel’s strategic location 








mation, including all-expense tours. 


A. J. Dickinson, Room 809 
Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





@ Son, I’ve observed that people are funny about vacations. 
Some are satisfied if they can play golf and swim. Others want to ride horse- 
back, hike, or climb mountains like we do. Others have to take unusual pic- 
tures. Some like to see scenery in a lazy hurry from open-top buses and 
lake launches. Some like social activities such as dancing and the evening 
story hours around romantic log fires . . . But I notice they a// like our 
picturesque hotels and chalets—and the excellent meals. 


Yes, Glacier Park, Montana, and Waterton Lakes Park next door in 
Canada, can promise you thrilling vacation days. And from here it’s so easy 
to visit Pacific Northwest cities, California or Alaska. Or Banff, Lake Louise 
and Jasper Park in the Canadian Rockies. Mail coupon for vacation infor- 


RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


Send me information about a trip to.___........-.-.. 
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Empire Builder 
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THE JONESES DO! 
«»-WHY DON’T YOU? 


@ People who take pride in their 
households enjoy the rich goodness 
of Underwood Black Bean Soup 
regularly. A spot of sherry in each 
bowl, a slice of egg, one of lemon, 
and you have that dark, delicious 
soup which graces the finest tables, 
This soup is truly unusual. Try it! 
@ And do try Underwood Purée 
Mongole, a seasoned blend of peas, 
tomatoes and julienned vegetables, 
@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 88 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


UNDER f} WOOD 





Costs were always low in Canada’s 
Pacific Playground, but monetary 
exchange now givessuch advantage, 

ou can’t afford to miss a vacation 
in this friendly-foreign land. There 
are no border difficulties. Good 
roads and good accommodation 
throughout this land of romance. 


Waite Ledlay Lo the 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 
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Wide World 


F. W. Lovejoy of Eastman Kodak 


was felt that in the familiar surroundings 
a dealer would feel at home. 

Likewise, the company adopted an in- 
genious advertising and publicity pro- 
gram, creating a living trade mark in the 
person of Johnny Roventini, 43-inch-tall 
former hotel bellhop, whose “Call for 
Philip Morris” was first heard on the 
firm’s radio program seven years ago this 
month (he looks like a boy and talks like 
a boy, but he’s actually 29). Another 
feature of this promotion strategy has 
been the advertising in medical journals 
and at medical conventions of scientific 
tests purporting to prove Philip Morris a 
less irritating cigarette—on the theory that 
if doctors can be won over to the brand, 
their patients will follow their example. 

Such instances of business acumen testi- 
fy to the type of executive ability Philip 
Morris has enjoyed. It’s president, Otway 
H. Chalkley, has been in the tobacco 
business for some 30 years, with experi- 
ence varying from supervising factory 
operations in Virginia to buying leaf to- 
bacco in Turkey. A modest, quiet man 
who likes to putter about a sailboat in his 
spare time, Chalkley is the financial brains 
of the company, while sales are supervised 
by First Vice President Alfred E. Lyon, 
also an old-timer in the industry, whose 
affability and personal contacts with deal- 
ers and jobbers have been an important 
factor in Philip Morris’ rise. 





Eastman Record 


If an investor had paid $150 for a share 
of Eastman Kodak Co. common stock in 
1905 and had hung on through the 10-for-1 
split in 1922 up to the present, his East- 
man holdings would now be worth some 
$1,550 and he would have received about 
$1,330 in dividends. Few people were that 
fortunate, but many have long known the 
company as an outstandingly strong and 


steady earner. The 37th annual report, 
presented by W. G. Stuber, chairman, and 
F. W. Lovejoy, president, last week showed 
Eastman was still in top form: 1939 profits 
of $21,537,577 (slightly under 1929 and 
record 1937) were 24 per cent ahead of 
1938 on a sales increase of only 9.4 per 
cent.* And sales were at the all-time peak 
of $140,331,990, even though no 1939 fig. 
ures have come through from the branches 
in Germany. 

Revealing for the first time how impor. 
tant a part home-grown photography plays, 
the company reported that 33 per cent of 
1939 sales were to amateurs for films, cam- 
eras, and projectors. Films, plates, and 
papers for professional, commercial, and 
industrial uses (such as X-ray, Recordak, 
etc.) accounted for 21 per cent of the vol- 
ume; films for the motion-picture industry, 
16 per cent. Eastman’s rapidly expanding 
cellulose-acetate division, which produces 
rayon yarn and fibers, sheeting, and plastic 
molding compounds, followed closely with 
14 per cent. Photographic accessories 
(lenses, enlargers, filters, etc.) and the 
chemicals and silver-nitrate group each re- 
presented 6 per cent of sales. Miscellaneous 
items make up the balance of 4 per cent. 





Waterman Row 
Rebel Member of Pen Family 


Asks Dissolution of Company 


About 60 years ago in New York, Lewis 
E. Waterman, an energetic life-insurance 
salesman, lost a big sale to an irritable 
prospect when his fountain pen spouted 
ink over the dotted line. This resourceful 
Yankee of famous Colonial lineage lost no 
time in regrets but started designing a 
fountain pen that would really work. In 
1884 he patented Waterman’s “Ideal” 
Fountain Pen, based on a new system of 
ink-control, and formed the L. E. Water- 
man Co. to manufacture “The World’s 
First Practical Fountain Pen.” 

Waterman died a multimillionaire in 
1901 and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Frank D. Waterman, under whose hard- 
headed management the firm attained 
world fame and amassed huge profits— 
unreported because the stock was family- 
owned. 

But in the mid-’20s difficulties began. 
Other firms, as earlier patents expired or 
were improved, began to push new, ap- 
pealing features and to cultivate the low- 
price market aggressively, eventually fore- 
ing Waterman to yield its position of domi- 
nance. 

And then there were family squabbles. 
In 1925 Frank’s elder son, Elisha, at odds 

(Continued on page 69) 





*Because so many expenses go on unchanged 
regardless of sales volume, corporation profits 
usually increase more rapidly than sales during 
an upturn (and fall more sharply in recession). 
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W: take pardonable pride in making 
the announcement above .. . it 1s 
proof that increasing numbers of Amer- 
ica’s thinking families are finding that 
NewsweEeEx’s editorial pattern of news 
plus its significance is cut to fit their needs. 


As many of you know, we definitely 
do not seek mass circulation. By its 
very nature, our editorial formula lim- 
its readership to the men and women 
of affairs who form Opinion . . . to the 
people who mold the thinking of the 
nation. 


So it’s not surprising that 88.9% of 
you are executives, in business or in 
the professions. Nor is it surprising 
that your annual income is $4,851, four 
times the national average. 


And we are proud to report two 
other indices that point to Newsweek's 


steady growth in influence and prestige: 


1. Newsstand purchases have in- 
creased 140% over last year. 


2. Advertising volume has kept pace 
with NEWSWEEK's rise in reader- 
ship. Every month for 21 consecu- 
tive months we have recorded im- 
pressive increases in advertising 
over the same month of the pre- 
vious year. 


More and more intelligent American 
families rely constantly on Newswkek 
to hold up a “‘three-way’’ mirror to 
world events by showing what's behind 
.. inside . . . and ahead of the news. 
We will continue to bend every effort 
toward publishing the kind of maga- 
zine that will remain worthy of the 
confidence of our ever-widening circle 

of readers and advertisers. 
Tue PusisHERS 


A REGULAR 
WEEKLY SERVICE 


Bermuda 


BY THE POPULAR AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


President Roosevelt 


NEXT SAILINGS Apr. 13-Apr. 20 


‘70. 

Round Trip . 
®@ Sailings every Saturday from 
New York—every Tuesday from 
the dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. 
The Pres. Roosevelt assures you 
not only a regular service—but also 
a comfortable and steady voyage 
with all cruise facilities including 
American dance orchestra. 

No passports or visas required 
For details, see your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 665 Market 
Street, San Francisco * 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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COLORADO 


Yo LL be pleased with 
the hospitality of the 
West, and amazed at its 
scenic wonders. No other 
section of the American continent offers so 
much variety of vacation enjoyment. 


Visit the GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 

EXPOSITION. Go the Scenic Colorado Way on 

the new, streamlined, Diesel- powered ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN ROCKET. Every convenience 

known to modern rail travel. Return over the 
Golden State Route on the 
de luxe Golden State Limited 
or the economy-luxury 
Californian. 


Rock Island offers Escorted 
and Independent All-Expense 
Tours to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, the Southwest, Califor- 
nia and the Canadian Rockies. 


YELLOWSTONE 


CALIFORNIA 


Special summer fares. Go one way 
—return another. Liberal stopovers. 


A. D. MARTIN, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Ill. 











The Clouds Begin to Move 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I takes far more than a two- or 
three-point rise in the stock market to 
indicate that there has been a funda- 
mental change in the business outlook. 
Nevertheless the rally which got under 
way the middle of last week is worthy 
of careful attention. It provided the first 
definite and clear-cut evidence that we 
have had on one of the most trouble- 
some aspects of the probable trend of 
business during the next six or eight 
months. 

This troublesome aspect has been to 
what extent, if at all, the present polit- 
ical uncertainty in this country is acting 
as a damper on the making of long- 
term commitments by businessmen, and 
hence holding back recovery. This has 
been an especially difficult question be- 
cause historically the point is not even 
worth raising. That is, past records show 
quite clearly that, although many 
charges have been made that produc- 
tion was being curtailed because of the 
fear among business leaders of this or 
that candidate winning, Presidential 
campaigns have had no measurable ef- 
fect upon the course of business. If one 
studies the index of American industrial 
activity compiled by Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Co., for 
example, which goes back to 1790 on a 
monthly basis, he cannot find a single 
year in which there was a significant 
change in the trend of business attribut- 
able to a Presidential campaign. 


And this lack of effect of cam- 
paigns upon business has been just as 
true under Roosevelt as in earlier elec- 
tions. In 1932 the downsweep of pro- 
duction was broken in July. Then came 
four months of rise, to November, and 


“*then a renewed decline that lasted un- 


til March 1933. Since it was clear long 
before November that President Hoov- 
er would be defeated, it obviously is to 
other than the campaign that one must 
look for an explanation of these shifts 
in the trend. In 1936 an upswing started 
in April which continued without in- 
terruption until the end of the year. 

In the face of these facts, therefore, 
it has appeared almost absurd to hold 
ihat the political uncertainty this year 
is exercising any particular influence on 





the business trend. In spite of this, 
however, the majority of analysts have 
continued to insist for the past several 
weeks that this time the uncertainty is 
important. They admit that it may not 
continue so up until the election, and 
that it may not be shown positively in 
our business statistics, but they main- 
tain that regardless of all this, and no 
matter what the past record is, the pres- 
ent political uncertainty is unquestion- 
ably a deterrent to possible recovery. 

In taking this position, the issue as 
seen by these analysts, is not, it should 
be noted, simply a matter of business 
being fearful that the New Deal will be 
continued. That may be important, un- 
doubtedly is, but at the moment the 
real consideration is that it is impos- 
sible to judge one way or the other as 
to the future of the New Deal. If busi- 
nessmen felt reasonably sure that Mr. 
Roosevelt would be reelected, they 
might not be happy over the prospect, 
but at least they would have some basis 
upon which to make plans. But as it is 
now, they are left completely up in the 
air and can do nothing but wait. 


What does all this have to do with 
the rally in the stock market of last 
week? Simply that the origin of that 
rally was the light thrown on the polit- 
ical outlook by the Wisconsin primaries. 
In other words, the political clouds were 
beginning to move. That Mr. Dewey 
won an impressive victory was neither 
here nor there. If anything it was re- 
garded in the financial district as some- 
what unfortunate, because Mr. Dewey 
is not the district’s favorite candidate. 
Mr. Taft enjoys that distinction. But 
that is all beside the point. The im- 
portant thing is that the political un- 
certainty of the past several months is 
at last beginning to disappear. 

Viewed more broadly, therefore, the 
market rally of last week removed all 
doubt as to whether this uncertainty 
has been a deterrent to business recov- 
ery. And the obvious corollary of this 1s 
that as more news of a clarifying na- 
ture comes along this pressure will be 
further and further lightened, and the 
prospects for business will be corre- 
spondingly improved. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
with the rest over nearly everything in- 
cuding company policy, which he wished 
to see liberalized, was ousted from the 
family and the firm. Father and son never 
spoke to each other again, and when the 
former died in 1938 Elisha was left only 
¢100. A younger son, Frank D. Jr., became 
head of the company and heir apparent. 
But in a long court battle Elisha estab- 
shed claims as beneficiary of a trust set 
up by his grandfather which holds 60 per 
cent of the Waterman stock. 

Elisha rejoined the firm as executive 
vice president, and the sparks flew. Last 
week he sued for company dissolution or 
receivership, charging that for more than 
ten years no dividends had been paid and 
losses had totaled $4,000,000. And he asked 
an accounting from a “small group of rel- 
atives” in control, including his brother. 

The company has not yet replied, but 
there is an indication of an effort to regain 
the sales leadership now held by the Parker 
and W. A. Sheaffer pen companies: next 
month Waterman will announce the big- 
gest advertising campaign in its history. 
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Republic Plea Denied 


Of all the litigation growing out of the 
Wagener Act, the hardest-fought case has 
been that of the Republic Steel Corp. 
avainst charges that its efforts to keep the 
Stel Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) out of its Northern Ohio plants 
touched off the bloody 1937 “Little Steel” 
strike. The company’s denial that it dis- 
crminated against the CIO steelworkers 
was rejected by the NLRB in 1938 and by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Philadelphia last November. This week 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the lower court’s decision, in effect, 
by refusing the company’s request for a 
review. 

This action by the high court placed in 
effect the Circuit Court’s order that the 
company disestablish “inside” unions, re- 
fran from any attempt to molest the 
SWOC, and reinstate with back pay the 
strikers (except 40 accused of strike vio- 
lence) who lost out when the strike was 
broken. In denying the union’s claim that 
5,000 men and more than $5,000,000 in 
back pay were concerned, company of- 
ficials said most of the men had long since 
been reemployed, and only a fraction of 
the pay figure is involved. Compliance with 
the order will therefore cause no employ- 
ment difficulties, company spokesmen said. 
































WEEK IN BUSINESS 





Records 

Becoming the first commercial bank in 
the world to cross the $3,000,000,000 mark, 
Chase National reported deposits of 
$3,060,768,704 as of Mar. 30... A $17,156,- 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 




















Lehman Brothers 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 





construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


714,835 Shares 


Common Stock 
Without Par Value 


Of the above shares, 68,855 represent 
financing by the Company. 


Price $24 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Stone & Webster and Blodget Hemphill,Noyes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

White, Weld & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 
Incorporated 


Shields & Company 


Incorporated 


Clark, Dodge & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks —_ Lee Higginson Corporation 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
































110,000 


ENTRIES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


EFINES all 

the most 
commonly used 
words, selected from 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority.” 1300 pages; 
$3.50 to $8.50, depending 
on bindings. Purchase at 
bookdealers or direct from 
publishers. Write for 
FREE Quiz and Picture 
Game to G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 412 Broadway, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


LOOK FOR THE 
CIRCULAR 
TRADE-MARK 





/ Taaveles Say /- 
IN ST. LOUIS STAY AT 


Hotel ‘ennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 














YOU CAN BE SURE 
a friend will appreciate a gift 
subscription for Newsweek. 52 
news-crammed issues for the 
exciting year ahead cost only 
$4.00. ; 














RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets will 
keep your records safe, convenient and in less space— 
more economically. Sheets easily transferred. 


FREE BOO 


Contains life-size book- < 
keeping forms completely : Z 

filled in, illustrating uses- 

a MOORE form for every 

kind of record. Used by 

over 300,000 firms. Attach 

coupon to letterhead, mail, 

and 140 page book will be 

sent /ree. 140 Pages! 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6233 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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000 block of common stock of the Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co. was offered by a 
group of 90 dealers headed by Lehman 
Bros., Goldman, Sachs & Co., and First 
Boston Corp. Quickly snapped up, this was 
the largest common-stock issue to be put 
on the market in a single day since the 
Securities Act of 1933 became effective. 


Safer Coal Mining 

A coal-mining process which eliminates 
the use of explosives, heretofore the cause 
of so many mine accidents, was announced 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which 
acquired the rights to the process from its 
inventor, Samuel G. Frantz, a Princeton, 
N. J., consulting engineer. The new method 
consists of pumping oil into an expansible 
tube placed in a drilled hole, the oil pres- 
sure causing the tube to expand and break 
the coal along its natural parting lines. A 
complete “room” of coal can be broken in 
fifteen to twenty minutes, yielding the 
large-sized lumps particularly desired by 
the coal industry. 


Tin Substitutes 

The United States imports virtually all 
its tin requirements, 69 per cent of our sup- 
ply coming from British Malaya. But last 
week the president of the country’s largest 
tin-can company revealed that it had de- 
veloped substitutes for tin in case imports 
of the metal are cut off by war. Address- 
ing stockholders of the American Can Co. 
at their annual meeting, President H. A. 
Baker declared that company technicians 
had worked out a method (1) of making 
containers of ordinary steel plate lined with 
lacquer and (2) of coating steel-plate cans 
with aluminum spray. 


Travel Note 


Ticket scalping—generally associated 
with Broadway hits—has lately popped up 
to annoy the traffic departments of the 
railroads that have been carrying capacity 
crowds to Florida this winter on the new 
Budd-built, GM Diesel-powered stream- 
liners. Passengers seeking northbound res- 
ervations have often found the train sold 
out, but somehow their hotel porter—for a 
“service charge” running up to 35 per cent 
of the ticket price—manages to obtain a 
passage. Railroad officials, studying meth- 
ods to eliminate the practice, insist that it 
would stop overnight if the public would 
cooperate by refusing to pay premium 
prices and by reporting all cases of scalp- 
ing. 


Personnel 

J. D. Fletcher, export-sales manager, and 
T. R. Farley, assistant to the president, 
were elected vice presidents of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. . . . Hugh D. McKay, 
formerly vice president in charge of foreign 
sales of the Vick Chemical Co., was made 
executive vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel; Allan T. Preyer, formerly operat- 
ing vice president, was made executive 
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vice president in charge of new-product 
development, and Henry B. Yates, vice 
president in charge of sales, was made ex. 
ecutive vice president in charge of adver. 
tising and sales . . . Clifford W. Michel, , 
partner in J. S. Bache & Co., was elected 
a vice president of Dome Mines, Ltd. . . . 
D. H. Locke was elected executive vice 
president of the G. R. Kinney Co., Ine. 
... Harry Woodhead, for the last thirteen 
years vice president and general manacer 
of the Cleveland plant of the Truscon 
Steel Co., was elected president of Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp. to succeed VW, 
H. Beal, who resigned. 


Business Notes 


The Commerce Department reported 
that gold imports for the week ended Mar. 
27 were $231,237,068, a peak since weekly 
compilations were begun in 1934 .. . The 
French Government placed a estimated 
$1,250,000 order for 145 six-wheel, 25-ton 
trucks with the White Motor Co... . A 
proposal to reduce the executive bonuses 
paid by American Tobacco Co. (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 11) was overwhelmingly de- 
feated at the annual meeting. 


Trends 


New small homes started under FIIA 
inspection during the week ended Mar. 30 
totaled 3,274, an all-time high, compared 
with 2,784 in the same week of 1939. 


Deliveries of rayon-filament yarn to do- 
mestic consumers in the first quarter 
reached an all-time record of 90,400,000 
pounds, 14 per cent above the same period 
last year. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reported a gain of approximately 82,- 
600 telephones in service in March, com- 
pared with a gain of 82,800 in February 
and 81,900 in March last year. 
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Parking Notes— 


Jersey City, N. J.: The Hudson Coun- 
ty National Bank, annoyed by overtime 
parking outside its doors, asked police to 
enforce the one-hour parking rule. Shortly 
thereafter Morris Bernhard, vice president 
of the bank, was fined $2 each on five 
parking complaints. 


Garwood, N.J.: Police Recorder John 
Banyasz was fined $1 for parking over- 
time in front of Cranford Town Hall. 















Busman’s Holiday— 

Cleveland, Ohio: Mrs. Sadie Gold- 
stein, suing for divorce, charged that her 
mailman husband, Maurice, “would rather 
take a walk than go out with me.” 





Fowl Ball— 


Fitchburg, Mass.: Jerry Belliveau 
heaved a wild toss in a basketball tourna- 
ment at the local YMCA. A bird deflected 
the ball through the hoop. 


Troubled Waters— 
Orland, Calif.: For years oil-drilling 


projects here have met with little success. 
Last week the “black gold,” probably 
pushed into the city wells by rising sub- 
terranean water levels, started pouring out 
of faucets. 


Junking Manners— 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: The United Junk- 
men’s Association of Brooklyn, Inc., lis- 
tened to the chairman thunder a lesson on 
politeness: “And if a housewife has got a 
item wort’ $3 and she wants, maybe, $6, be 
always a gentleman: a credit to the profes- 
sion. Don’t say to this woman: “The hell 
wit’ it... . Tip your hat .. . Don’t even 
slam the door. Say: ‘Lady, t’ank you just 
the same’.” 


Brushed Of— 


Birmingham, Ala.: A Negro ap- 
proached George Watkins of Woodstock, 
Ala., on the street and brushed the dust 
off his suit. Watkins later discovered his 
wallet—containing $45—missing. 


Boring Within— 


Washington, D.C.: When a termite 
blitzkrieg struck the basement of the state- 
ly British Embassy, forcing a hurried en- 
listment of insect exterminators, reporters 
rushed to Dr. Hans Thomsen, German 
chargé d’affaires, for comment. “Termites? 
—most remarkable,” he said. “They [the 
British] have been in their present home 
about seven years, I believe. We’ve been 
here about 50 and, so far, no termites. No 
comment, of course.” 
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‘ ~S in 1895 to be exact —the 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


opened ng office 


in the United 
States. 


































Today the SUN LIFE OF CANADA is one of the leading 
life assurance institutions in North America, with an 
active organization for public service in forty states of 
the Union. 


United States policyholders are fully protected by assets 
held in perpetual trusts within the Uniied States. Policies 
issued in the United States are payable in United States 
currency. 


During 1939 the Sun Life of Canada made payments 
to United States policyholders and beneficiaries 
amounting to approximately Thirty Million dollars. 


Sun Life or Camada 


HEAD OFFICE oe a MONTREAL 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Chaos in California 


A week’s study of the strange 
didos in the Democratic party in California 
discloses, first, that Garner has a surpris- 
ingly good chance of getting a solid dele- 
gation from that state for the Democratic 
convention in July. The reason is the hope- 
less chaos in the ranks of the piebald col- 
lection of politicians that has hitherto 
moved to the mesmerism of the Roosevelt 
appeal. Up to this time, Democrats in Cal- 
ifornia were fairly united behind Roose- 
velt, although they had violently contest- 
ing leaders. Now they are not only split on 
leaders, but split on policies. 

The Garner movement, unsteady to be- 
gin with, has, at this writing, found skillful 
leaders and a sizable following among 
Democrats. The awful confusion among 
the third termers and the quality of their 
slates of candidates has at long last driven 
Democrats to the conclusion that they 
must stop the travesty of party rule that 
has characterized the so-called “Democ- 
racy” of California. They have found in 
Garner a rallying point and, despite the 
kindly feeling among them for much that 
Roosevelt has done, they are prepared to 
knock state “radicalism” into a cocked hat 
even if the third-term issue shares the same 
fate. 

About a month ago, Washington got 
some wind of all this. It had, needless to 
say, been common knowledge in California 
political circles for weeks, but it took the 
usual while to travel to the national capital. 
When it finally did get there, though, the 
facts were pretty garbled. Harold L. Ickes, 
a recently converted Democrat himself, 
seems to have decided that California “De- 
mocracy” is a simple thing. He apparently 
figured it consisted of William G. McAdoo 
and Culbert Olson, the Governor, and that, 
if they could be reconciled, a solid pro- 
Roosevelt delegation could be selected in 
the primary next month. But the so-called 
“Democracy” of California is something 
that neither Mr. McAdoo nor Mr. Olson 
nor the two together can control. This is 
not to disparage Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Ol- 
son. No one can control the “Democracy” 
of California because no one knows what it 
is. Its habitat is indeterminate; its size, 
problematical, and its various purposes, un- 
limited in number and completely contra- 
dictory one to the other. 

Mr. Ickes did get Mr. McAdoo and Mr. 
Olson into the same room—for a few 
minutes. Presently Mr. McAdoo left. Not 
out of pique, but because he had other 
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things to do. So the rest of the group pro- 
ceeded to select a “slate” which included 
both McAdoo and Olson. A good judge of 
politics in California said that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, in addition to himself, really con- 
trolled only two and a half of the forty- 
four votes represented by the “slate.” Mr. 
McAdoo’s friends were disappointed, and 
Mr. McAdoo, after thinking the matter 
over, withdrew his name. There were 
other withdrawals. 

Among them was that of Lieutenant 
Governor Patterson, more radical than 
Olson, and now strongly opposed to him. 
Patterson got up a slate of his own. He is 
now denouncing Olson for trying to break 


. up his slate, charging that Olson is prom- 


ising jobs to his colleagues on the delega- 
tion. The attitude of the Patterson group 
toward President Roosevelt is not very 
clear. 

Then there are the Ham ’n’ Eggers. 
They are cranks, but they are consistent 
cranks. They are homogeneous in their 
fantasy-weaving. They are not for anyone 
in particular for President. They are for 
pensions. Presumably the candidate who 
favors the biggest pensions will get their 
votes. They claim more than half the 
total number of registered Democrats in 
the state. 

Meanwhile, Governor Olson faces recall. 
Slightly over three hundred thousand pe- 
titioners are required for a recall election. 
The best information I could get is that 
there are five hundred thousand names on 
the petitions now, and that seven hun- 
dred thousand will probably be filed. In 
the event of a recall, the ballot will carry 
new candidates for governor. Everyone 
will run, of course, and the man with the 
most votes will get in if Olson is voted 
out. Olson supporters are already arguing 
against his recall on the ground that, in 
view of the probable field of candidates, 
someone more radical might succeed him. 
A not wholly dignified argument, but a 
persuasive one, everything considered. 

So if a Roosevelt-for-President delega- 
tion goes to Chicago it will be one led 
either by a governor who may not be 
governor long, or by a Ham ’n’ Egger, or 
by Patterson. Which explains why so 
many Democrats in California are turning 
to the Garner cause. 

There is a pretty fundamental lesson 
for Democrats in this California situation. 
The election of Roosevelt in 1936 was a 
rallying, under one flag, of a wholly in- 
congruous collection of groups. The party 
had no real philosophy. It had only a 
candidate—a candidate who persuaded 
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the voters that, through him, they could 
attain their hearts’ desire. There were 
those who warned that a smaller and less 
disparate majority might last longer. No 
one listened. Mutually antagonistic groups 
must ultimately fall out. No leader can 
hold them. together. The reckoning may 
be nearer than we think, and the Calj- 
fornia chaos may be the portent. 





Midwestern Trends 


The impressions that remain with 
me after conversations with political ob- 
servers and newspapermen in New Mexi- 
co, Kansas and Missouri are all more or less 
related to the recent state primaries in 
Wisconsin. Roosevelt and Dewey are the 
central figures in the speculation of those 
out here who are trying to discover trends. 
Roughly, the picture is as follows: 

1—In these and surrounding states, Re- 
publican political leaders, most of whom 
will be delegates to the Philadelphia con- 
vention, feel no great personal enthusiasm 
for Mr. Dewey’s candidacy. But his re- 
markable ability to get votes and attract 
public attention compels their increasing in- 
terest. He has, they say, shown in an actual 
vote that his superiority in private polls 
has not been exaggerated. They point out 
that Dewey’s vote in Wisconsin was all the 
more impressive because he was running 
in an “isolationist” state against an “iso- 
lationist” opponent. The, believe that he 
will go to Philadelphia with at least 300 
votes. Taft, they estimate, will come next, 
with about 150; James and Vandenberg 
will have about 100 each; and the others 
will have a scattering of votes. 

2—In this neighborhood, the rank and 
file of voters like candidates who appear 
personally to ask for their support. Dewey 
has been shrewd in coming out here and 
making speeches. He has won friends. Pol- 
iticians in this part of the country view his 
farm speech in Lincoln with no little ad- 
miration. It was a fairly successful speech, 
and a farm-policy speech that is anything 
short of a flop is a triumph. Dewey has 
passed this particular test with flying col- 
ors. Mr. Taft, on the other hand, has in- 
jured himself in these states by his oppo- 
sition in the Senate to “parity.” Vanden- 
berg likewise, but to a lesser degree. For, 
while he voted against “parity,” he did not 
participate, as did Taft, in the debate on 
the subject. 

3—Leaders in both parties say that 
Roosevelt acts like a candidate and has 
eliminated most of the possible substitutes. 
They guess that he will run. But, privately, 
both Democrats and Republicans interpret 
the Garner vote in Wisconsin as weighty 
evidence of the strength of the opposition 
within the Democratic party to a third 
term. They also find reason to ponder the 
sizable gain for the GOP in the total vote 
cast. 
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for a Champion 
coupe delivered 
at factory. See 
your local Stude- 
baker dealer. 
Low down pay- 
ment— easy 
C.1.T. terms. 


Beautiful Studebaker Champion club sedan, $700 delivered at factory, includes planar suspension, non- 
slam door latches, inside hood lock, shockless steering, sealed-beam headlamps, steering wheel gear shift. 
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THE HOTEL INDIAN QUEEN 
vas the Philadelphia head- 
quarters of such illustrious patriots 
as George Washineton, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams and 


7) erty , ; . : 
Kobert Morris, A copy of this etching (11 x I4 inches) and five other 


of old Pennsylvania inns will be mailed for a limit 
time on receipt of I) cents (coin or stamps). Addr 
National Distillers Products Corporation, Department H, 
P.O. Box.12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 


, 


Famed in history and story are these Old Pennsylvania inns, 
and famous, too, is the fine whiskey that was served there. 


It bore the name of Old Overholt, and even 130 years age 


its rich, full-bodied flayor was known from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh Landing. 


A great whiskey then, it is a great whiskey now—the most 
popular of all U.S. bottled in bond ryes. 


Most reasonably priced, too, for a whiskey of such outstand- 
ing excellence. 
Copyright 1940, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





